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 ‘PERMS: 


Sina te Svsscriprions,or any number less than four. One Dor 
Lak each per year. Four copies, ordered at one time, (they need 
not be to one address,) 'nree DoLttars, and atthe same rate (sev- 
nty-five cents each) for any larger number—pay ments in all cases 
to accompany the orders. 

No subscriptions received for less than one year, and all must com 
mence with the first number ofa volume. 

U?Post Masters, and al! friends of agriculture, are respectfully 
solicited to use their influence to obtain subseribers. 

Letters enclosing current bills, in accordance with the foregoing 
terms, may be sent at the expense and risk of the publisher. 

Tne Finest Vouume of the Ohio Cultivator, neatly bound, (stiteh- 
ed and trimmed) in printed covers, can be had for 75 cents. It can 
be sentby mail as a pamphlet, costing 21 cents postage. Person 
sending $1, will receive the volume postage paid, 


Address M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, O. 








Wanted Immediately. 

500 MORE SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
We find that we have on hand a largersurplus of back 
numbers of our current volume than we wish to retain 
for binding; and as they ought to be in the hands of 
those who would be benefitted by their perusal, we re- 
quest our friends to aid us in disposing of them. [= A 
Premium of a bound copy of our last year’s volume, (in 
paper cover,) will be given to any person sending us, af- 
ter this date, eight subscriptions, with the payment, ($6,) 
for the current volume. Ora copy of the Genesee Farm- 

er for 1843, as heretofore, for four. 


> A few persons entitled to the Genesee Farmers have 
not yet been furnished them, but will be soon. A box of 
them has been missent or delayed. 


Well Done Portage! 

A subscriber at Randolph, Portage county, in sending 
us names and payment for four new subscriptions, says: 
‘I think the agricultural interest has taken quite a new 
start in this town and county. Last year we only took 
three copies of your paper in this town, and now we take 
twenty. We have formed an Agricultural Society in the 
county, according to the new law, and it promises to do 
well. The list of premiums to be awarded has been made 
out, and amounts in the aggregate to over $200. Crops 
look very fine in these parts; grass is good, and fruit ap- 
pears to be plenty.’ 

June 15, 1846. 


Fayette County Agricultural Socicty. 


At a meeting of farmers and friends of agriculture, 
convened pursuant to notice, at Washington, May 2ist, 
an Agricultural Society, for the county of Fayette, was 
organized according to law, by the adoption of a consti- 
tution and by-laws, and the appointment of the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: 

Jacob T. Pugsley—President. 

Jacob Jameson—Vice President. 

Z. W. Heagler—Secretary. 

Micajah Draper—Treasurer. 

Batteal Harrison, 
Nathan Coffman, 
J. W. Willis, 
Alexander Roberts, 
Bela Latham, 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers, it was resoly- 
ed to hold the first annual Fair and Exhibition of the So- 
ciety at Washington, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 
7th and 8th of October next. A list of premiums was 
then made out, and since published. 

iF The foregoing notice would have appeared in our 
columns a month sooner, had not the ‘Washingtonian’ 
containing the report escaped our notice. If we have 
failed to record the organization of any other Societies in 
the State, we hope some person will inform us.—Ep. 


Directors. 
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A Dog Power Churn. ’ : 
A lady in Guernsey county has requested us to give a plan of a machine for churning by dog 


power, as she has a very large dog which she is desirousof making work for his living. 


The above 


lan (copied from the Albany Cultivator of 1843,) is the one most approved in the dairy counties of 
ew York. No detailed description is given, but the machine is so simple that any sensible me- 


chanic can make one from the engraving. The treadwheel is made 7 or 8 feet in diameter. 


The 


balance wheel (and its shaft and pinion, we vresume,) is commonly made of east iron; but well 
seasoned hard wood will doubtless answer. The machine can, of course, be set up in a shed or 


separate apartment from that in which the churn stands. 


work the machine properly. 


A dog can very readily be taught to 





Agricultural Colleges. 
Among the most encouraging signs of the times, we 
regard the progress that is now being made in the estab- 





Dutcuess AGricuLTuraL InstituTe.—The summer ses- 
sion of this institution commenced on the first week in 
| April, under the direction of the subscriber, at the Wil- 
| kinson Premium Farm, in the Western Valley of Union 


lishment of institutions for the thorough education of | Vale, 12 miles east of Poughkeepsie. 


The course of studies in this institution is such as to 


young men as scientific and practical farmers. Nething,| . s aa : 
in our opinion, will tend so directly to elevate the erates | give the student every facility for acquiring a most tho 


. : 3 feree ‘rough knowledge of scientific and practical Agriculture, 
sion of agriculture to that position which it ever deserves | with the use of the best modern improved implements.— 
to occupy in public estimation, or to greatly promote im- | Instruction in physics, with lectures on those natural 





provements in the practice of farming in this country.— 
We hope the time is not far distant when several of these 
institutions will be established and sustained in Ohio. One 
is already under way in Hamilton county, but we have 
not received information as to the particular plan of edu- 


| sciences requisite to constitute a perfect agricultural edu- 
cation, will be under the care of teachers amply qualified, 

and of tried experience. A select Farmers’ Library, with 
| numerous agricultural papers and periodicals, is also pro- 
‘vided for the general benefit. The labor performed by 
‘the students is under the immediate supervision of the 


| principal ri is all fi operations. 
cation designed to be pursued there. Will some one of ee ee 


the officers inform us? In the mean time, we insert the 
notices of two establishments in New York. The first, 
by our esteemed friends, Lee & Harmon, from our inti- 
mate knowledge of the men, and the location, we have 
full confidence will be successful. And the one in Dutch- 


ess county is under the management of gentlemen whose | 


reputation is guarantee of their abilities. 


Western New York Acricunturat Scuoor..—The 
undersigned, in connection with Gen. Rawson Harmon, 
of Wheatland, Monroe Co., will open, on the Ist of Ma 
next, at the residence of the latter,an Agricultural School, 
designed to teach, in the most thorough and systematic 
manner, both the practice and the science of rural econo- 
— all their various branches. 

e Farm is large and under a high state of cultiva- 
tion, yielding annually some 1400 bushels of wheat, sold 
at extra price for seed, which is eagerly sought after in all 
the wheat growing districts of the Union. Gen. Harmon 
is a working practical farmer, and will devote his person- 
al attention to the instruction of all pupils attending the 


school. There are now growing on the premises over 


fifty distinct varieties of Winter Wheat. 

The undersigned will have a Chemical Laboratory for 
the analysis of soils, plants, and animal substances; and 
no pains will be spared to make the school the most prac- 
tical and useful of any in the State. Able assistants, 
both in literature and science, will be employed, as soo 
as buildings can be erected to accommodate a large num- 
ber of students. 


Texms—$25 a quarter, or $100 a year, including board, 
washing, tuition, &c. 
Dante Les, M. D. 
April, 1846. 


A course of lectures will be delivered on each of the 
| domestic animals, commencing with the horse; during 
which a perfect skeleton will be at hand. f 
| The farm contains 220 acres of land, embracing a great 
variety of soil. The location is pleasant and healthful.— 
The buildings are extensive and commodious for such an 
‘institution; the house 160 by 30 feet. 
Students received during the whole season of farm 
work, the year reckoning in each case from the day of 
‘arrival. Nostudent received for less than one year. Fee 
for the year, $200, semi-annually, in advance, which in- 
cludes tuition, board, with beds and bedding, washing, and 
ordinary mending, fuel and lights. 4 
This institution is under the patronage of the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Association, the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute, and the Agricultural Society of 
Dutchess. pt, : 
| For further particulars, address the Principal and Di- 
rector of Farm Operations, Poughkeepsie Post Office, 
Dutchess County, New York. 


Joun WILKINSON. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


We learn, by a notice in the Germantown (Pa.) Tele- 
graph, that James Gowen has recently purchased the old 
college buildings and grounds adjoining his beautiful 
farm and residence at Mt. Airy, with the design of estab- 
lishing an Agricultural Institute, if sufficient encourage- 
ment is offered. From what we know of Mr Gowen’s 
intelligence, energy and skill, and his thorough practical 
knowledge of farming, together with the admirable 
adaptedness of his grounds and buildings for the purpose, 

| we do not hesitate to avow our opinion that he 1s just the 
| person, and Mt Airy just the place, for establishing an 
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institution of this kind. Let the public press, and espe- 
cially the friends of agricultural improvement, lend their 
aid and testimony in behalf of this and all similar under- 
takings, when wisely commenced, and there can be no 
doubt of their success. 

We see Mr,Conman’s name mentioned in the Tele- 
graph as a suitable candidate for the Presidency of the 
institution; but we do not think he would be willing to 
assume that responsibility, nor should we deem it expedi- 
ent to select, for that office, a person of his advanced age. 


Agricultural Statistics of New York. 

AMOUNT OF FARM PRODUCTS, AVERAGE YIELP PER ACRE, &c 

The following abstract of the returns of the recent 
census of the State of New York, will be read with in- 
terest and profit by many farmers of Ohio. Such re- 
cords are also valuable for reference; and it is greatly to 
be regretted that provisions are not made for obtaining 
such statistics of all the States in the Union, at least as 


often as once in five years. When shall we have such a 
record of On10? 


{This abstract was prepared by S. S. Randall, of the 
State Department, for publication in the annual report of 
the State Agricultural Society. We copy (with some 
abridgments) from the Albany Caltivator:) 


The entire population of the State, as returned by the 
marshals, is 2,604,495; comprising 1,311,342 males, and 
1,293,153 females. 

The aggregate number of farmers and agriculturists in 
the State is 253,292. The number of legal voters in the 
State (exclusive of persons of color) is 539,379; conse- 
quently, the number farming to all other professions, is 
very nearly as one to two. 

The whole number of acres of improved land in the 
State is 11,737,276; of which 1,013,615 is devoted to the 
production of wheat; 1,026, 915 to that of oats; 595,135 
to that of corn; 255,762 to that of potatoes; 317,099 to 
that of rye; 192,504 to that of barley; 117,379 to that of 
peas; 16,232 to that of beans; 255,496 to that of buck- 
wheat; 15,322 to that of turnips; and 46,089 to that of 
flax; wheat and oats being the great agricultural staples 
of the State; corn and rye holding the next place; pota- 
toes and buckwheat, in about equal proportion, the next; 
and barley, peas, flax, beans, and turnips, following in the 
order in which they are here named; the least number of 
acres being devoted to the culture of the turnip. 

W heat.—Of the 1,039,665 acres employed in the rais- 
ing of wheat, the number harvested during the year is 
reported at 958,234, yielding an aggregate of 13,391,770 
bushels, exceeding, by 1,438,263 bushols, the amount 
raised in 1840, and averaging a fraction under 14 bushels 
tothe acre. In the county of Monroe, the average yield 
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of 1840, and averaging nearly 25 bushels to the acre. In| of Ibs. produced was 2,897,062, or an average of 625 
the county of New York, the average yield was 40; in| lbs. to the acre. In the town of Islip, Suffolk county, 
Kings county, 384; in Richmond, 35; in Suffolk, 34; in | 120 lbs. were produced from one quarter of an acre; in 
each of the counties of Orange and Westchester, 32; in| Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, 360 Ibs. from five-eighths 
Rockland, 31; in each of the counties of Monroe and \ of an acre; in the towns of Amenia and Rhinebeck, in 
Orleans, 30; in each of the counties of Niagara, Ontario, | the same county, an average of 350 lbs. per acre is re- 
and Seneca, 29; in each of the counties of Chemung, | turned; in Pleasant Valley, 285, and in Clinton, 275.— 
Chenango, Jefferson, Oneida,.Onondaga, Putnam, and | The average product in the county is 237 Ibs. per acre. 
Tioga, 27; in each of the counties of Clintonand Wayne, |In Jefferson county, the average is 190; in Columbia, 
264; andin the county of Broome, 26. 187; ineach of the counties of Chautauque and Chenan- 
Potatoes.--From 255,762 acres planted with potatoes, | go, 180; in each of the counties of Lewis, Queens, and 
the aggregate number of bushels obtained was 23,653,418, Washington, 1 195 in each of the counties of Orange and 
or an average of 90 bushels to theacre. In Jefferson and | Ulster, 165: in Essex, 164: in each of the counties of 
Franklin counties, the average yield exceeded 150 bush- | Clinton, Cortland, Franklin, Oneida, Putnam, and Rens- 
els; in St. Lawrence, 145; in Clinton and Orleans, 137; | selaer, 150: in each of the counties of Oswego, Sullivan, 
in Essex and Genesee, 125; in Washington, 122; in Suf- | and Westchester, 140: in Warren, 139: in Delaware and 
folk and Wayne, 120; in Chautauque, 112 in each of the | St. Lawrence, 135: in Broome, 132: in each of the coun- 
counties of Kings, Monroe, and Niagara, 110; in each of | ties of Greene, Hamilton, Monroe, Onondaga, Richmond, 
the counties of Ontario, Cattaraugus, and Cayuga, 105; | Saratoga, Steuben, Tioga, and Wyoming, 100 and up- 
in Allegany, 99; in Yates, 98; in Seneca. 97; and in| wards. 
each of the counties of Lewis and Queens, 95. Ineach| Cattle-—The a gregate number of heads of neat cattle 
of the towns of Antwerp and Rutland, in Jefferson coun- | in the State is 2,072,330, being an average of upwards of 
ty, the average yield per acre was 187 bushels. There | 35,000 to each county. The aggregate number is less by 
has been a falling off of the potatoe crop of upwards of | about 130,000 than in 1840. ; 
six millions of bushels since 1840. Dairy Products.—the aggregate number of cows milk- 
Peas.—F rom 117,379 zcres sown with peas, the aggre- | ed is returned at 999,490, or an average of nearly 17,000 
gate number of bushels raised was 1,761,504, or an aver-| to each county. The aggregate number of pounds of 
age of 15 bushels per acre. Inthe town of Westchester, | butter made during the year was 79,501,7334, or an aver- 
Westchester county, upwards of 170 bushels are returned | age of about 1,350,000 to each county, or 794 pounds to 
as having been produced from 34 acres, averaging 56 | each cow milked; while the aggregate number of pounds 
bushels peracre. In the county of Kings, the average | of cheese is returned at 36,744,976, being an average of 
crop was 35 bushels; in Richmond, 24; in Pntnam, | 622,796 pounds to each county, or about 36 tone 
Queens, and Wyoming, 20; in Onondaga and Orleans, | each cow milked. In the county of Herkimer, 8,208,79 
194, in Suffolk, 18; in each of the counties oj Genesee, | pounds of cheese were manufactured from the milk of 
Madison, Montgomery, and Rockland, 17; and in each | 36,255 cows, being an average of 226 pounds sang in 
of the counties of Albany, Allegany, Cayuga, Chautau- | the town of Fairfield, in the same count , 1,355,967 Ibs. 
que, Erie, Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, Oneida, Ontario, | were manufactured from the milk of 3,910 cows, being 
Seneca, St. Lawrence, and Steuben, 16. an average of nearly 350 pounds. In the county of 
Beans.—From 16,232 acres devoted to the raising of | Madison, 2,022,855 Ibs. were obtained from 21,513 cows, 
beans, the aggregate number of bushels produced was | being an average of 90 pounds: and in the county z 
162,188, or an average of 10 bushels peracre. In the} Lewis, 1,420,368 Ibs. from 18,024 cows, or an average vel 
town of Westfield, Richmond county, from 2} acres, 2284 | 80 Ibs. In the county of Otsego, the average exceeds 5 
bushels were produced, being an average of 114 bushels | pounds. : is 
per acre; in the ninth ward of the city of Brooklyn, 1960| Horses.—The aggregate number of horses in the § ~~ 
bushels were raised from 194 acres, being an average of | is 595,155, being an increase of over 29,1}00 since 18 ) 
100 bushels per acre; in the town of Newtown, Queens| Hogs——The aggregate number at hogs returned is 
county, the average was 91; in the county of Westches- | 1,584,344, or an average of nearly 27,60) to each coun- 
ter, 20; and in the counties of Cayuga and Chautauque, | ty. This aggregate number is less by 332,619 than in 
15 and upwards. 184), fein) 
Barley.—From 192,504 acres sown with barley, theag-| | Sheep.—The aggregate number of sheep in the State . 
gregate number of bushels raised during the year preced- 6,443,855, exceeding, by 1,°62,630, the wremr ibe omy 
ing, is returned at 3,108,705, exceeding, by 610,535 bush- | in 1840, and being an average of u wards of 1':7,00 to 
els, the crop of 1840, and averaging 16 bushels per acre. | each county. Of this number, 1,870,728 are under one 
From 11 acres in the county of Kings, 360 bushels were | year old, and 4,5('5,369 over one year old. The aggregate 
raised, being an average of nearly 33 bushels to the acre. | number of fleeces obtained is returned at 4,6 a aad 
In the county of Schoharie, the average return exceeded | comprising 13,864,828 pounds of wool, less, by 38 
22 bushels to the acre; in the county of Suffolk, 44 bush- | Ibs., than the aggregate fleece of 104', and averaging 
els; in the county of Richmond, 25; in each of the coun- about 3 lbs. to a fleece. In the county of Kings, the av- 
ties of Onondaga and. Westchester, 20; in each of the | erage is upwards of 6 lbs 























is 193 bushels; in the county of Kings, 19; in each of | counties of Madison, Monroe, Niagara, and Ontario, 19; 
the counties of Orleansand Niagara, 18; in the county of | in each of the counties of Cortland, Oneida, and Schenec- 
Clinton, 174; in Genesee county, 164; in each of the | tady, 18; in each of the counties of Cayuga and Chau- 
counties of Cayuga, Ontario, Livingston, and Franklin, | tauque, 174; and in each of the counties of Allegany, 
16; and in each of the counties of Onondaga, Richmond, } Chenango, Essex, Franklin, Rensselaer, and Seneca, 17. 


Editor’s Rambles. 
Continued from last number, page 90. 
VISIT TO THE SHEEP REGION — EASTERN O10, Kc. 


Seneca, Warren, and Wyoming, 15. In two of the out- 
er wards of Brooklyn, the average yield was 24 bushels 
to the acre; in the town of Wheatland, Monroe county, 
22 bushels; and in Sweden, same county, 21. 

Oats —From the 1,026,915 acres devoted to the pro- 
duction of oats, the aggregate number of bushels harvest- 
ed during the year is stated at 26,323,051, exceeding, by 
5,994,313, the quantity raised in 1840, and averaging 
nearly 26 bushels to the acre. In the counties of Seneca 
and Kings, the average exceeded 35; in Monroe and On- 
tario, 32; in Onondaga, 31; in each of the’ counties of 
Cayuga, Dutchess, and Livingston, 30; in each of the 
counties of Orleans, Niagara, and Rensselaer, 29; in each 
of the,counties of Chenango, Madison, Oneida, Orange, 
Wayne, and Yates, 28; and in each of the counties of 
Chautauque, Clinton, Columbia, Jefferson, Queens, Rich- 
mond, Suffolk, and St. Lawrencs, 27. 

Rye.—From the 317,099 acres devoted to the produc- 
tion of rye, the aggregate number of bushels harvested 
during the year is stated at 2,966,322, being 18,591 bush- 
els less than were harvested in 1840, or an average of 
nearly 94 bushels to the acre. In the county of Kings, 
the average product is reported at nearly 20 bushels to the 
acre; in the county of Richmond, at 144; in the county 
of Jefferson, 134; in each of the counties of Clinton, 
Orleans, and St. Lawrence, 12; in Chenango, 114; in 
each of the counties of Erie, Livingston, Rensselaer, and 
Wyoming, 11; in each of the counties of Schenectady, 
Queens, and Essex, 104; and in each of the counties of 
Albany, Delaware, Franklin, Fulton, Genesee, Herkimer, 
Lewis, Monroe, Montgomery, Orange, Warren, and 
Westchester, 10. In the ninth ward of the city of Brook- 
lyn, 265 bushels were obtained from 16 acres, being an 
average of 25 bushels to the acre; and an equal average 
crop was obtained in the town of Gravesend, in the same 
county. 

Corn.—F rom 595,135 acres planted with corn, the ag- 
gregate number of bushels harvested is returned at i 
722,115, being an increase of 3,636,973 over the harvest 





Buckwheat.—F rom 255,495} acres of buckwheat, the The counties of Harrison, Jefferson, Belmont, and 
aggregate number of bushels raised was 3,634,679, ex- | Guernsey, it is well known, consist mostly of hilly lands, 
ceeding 12,390,241 bushels the quantity raised in '840,| interspersed with vallies and plains of limited extent. — 
being an average of upwards of 14 bushels per acre. In| Geologically it belongs to the coal and sandstone series, 
one of the outer wards of New York, 300 bushels were | and blue limestone is found in many localities. ‘J he soil 
obtained from 84 acres, or an average of nearly 38 bush-| in many parts, as considerable portions of Guernsey and 
els to the acre. In each of the counties of Onondaga | Belmont, is of rather a poor quality, excepting in the val- 
and Ontario, the average was 21; in Genesee, 19; in each | lies and on the eastern slope of some of the hills; and here 
of the counties of Cayuga, Kings, Putnam, Richmond, | it has been, ina majority of cases, impoverished by 
Schenectady, Seneca, and Wayne, 18; in each of the) miserable system of farming, if system it may be called, 
counties of Chemung, Chenango, Clinton, Livingston, | where, in fact, no system is pursued. As might be ex- 
Montgomery, Niagara, Tompkins, and Yates, 17; in each | pected, that vilest of all crops, tobacco, is grown on gen 
of the counties of Albany, Chautauque, Cortland, Queens, | of the lands when first brought under cultivation, an 
Rensselaer, Steuben, Tioga, and Westchester, 16; and in | continued as long as the soil will produce a tolerable mer. 
each of the counties of Allegany, Broome, Delaware, | It is then made to yield a crop of wheat or rye, a te . 
Dutchess, Erie, Herkimer, Monroe, Oneida, Orange, Scho- | wards left to form pasture, with white clover and suc 
harie, St. Lawrence, and Ulster, 15. | grasses as will come in without seeding. At the same 

Turnips.—F rom !5,322% acres devoted to the produc- | time, piles of manure may be seen about the = 
tion of turnips, the aggregate number of bushels raised | that have laid undisturbed for years, evidently ~ noe 
was 1,350,332, being an average of 88 bushels per acre. | worth the trouble of hauling on to the land, or of spread- 
In the county of Suffolk, however, the average is as high | ing when already in the field! 
as 240; and in one town of that county, (Riverhead,) the | "This, however, is not a — of aut the farms or 
average yield was 293 bushels. In Kings county, the | farmers in these parts. On the contrary, much of - 
average was 197; in each of the counties of Monroe and | land, especially in Harrison and Jefferson counties, is . 
Queens, 180; in each of the courties of Niagara and | remarkably good quality for hilly lands, and many of the 
Rockland, 155; in Ontario, 148; in Wayne, 146; in| farmers display thorough knowledge of their business. 
Richmond, 142; in each of the counties of Onguiian (We did not have time to visit much of Belmont county.) 
and St. Lawrence, 140; in Otsego, 135; in Orleans, 126;| This region seems particularly adapted to sheep ma 
in Cortland, 125; in Clinton, 122; in Essex, 121; in Cay-| and it is to this business that a majority of the a 
uga, 120; in Steuben, 115; in each of the counties of | are now giving their particular attention, and with a 
Delaware, Oswego, Saratoga, and Schenectady, 110; in! promise of very good results. ines 
each of the counties of Franklin and Jefferson, 108; in| In the vicinity of Caviz, Harrison county, oi ‘telli 
each of the counties of Chemung and Montgomery, 107; ! the largest number of flocks of fine sheep, and 7 Fons i- 
in each of the counties of Genesee and Seneca, 105; in| gent and enterprising sheep farmers, that it has been our 
Chautanque, 104; in Wyoming, 103; in Livingston, 99;| lot to meet with in so limited a district. These 9 we 
in Allegany, 98; in each of the counties of ‘Tioga and | were mostly early settlers from Pennsylvania, an ow 
Warren, 95. in Washin ton, 92; and in each of the} sheep are principally of the same stamp and origin . ~ 
counties of Cattaraugus, Lewis, and Schoharie, 90. well-known Washington county flocks, being mostly o 





Flax.—From 46,0¢9 acres of flax, the average number! a variety of Saxony with remarkably long wool for its 
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fineness ; yielding fleeces of greater weight and fineness 
than is common with the best flocks at the North or East. 
We were fortunate in visiting this region just at the close 
of sheep shearing time, and when”but few had packed or 
sent off their wool. We examined the fleeces and flocks 
of a dozen or more of the best farmers in the vicinity. — 
We found them so nearly alike in quality, that it is not 
worth while to speak of each at all in detail ; besides, 
where all are alike so good, it would be invidious to make 
distinctions. Among the flocks we noticed, are those of 
Messrs Dewey & Beebe, J. Haverfield, William, Samuel, 
Joshua, Alexander, and Jas. McFadden, John Jameson, 
and John Martin. These flocks are none of them very 
large, being from about 30U to 5/0 head each ; corres- 
ponding somewhat with the size of the farms, which are 
not as large here as in many parts of the state. There 
are a number of other fine flocks in the vicinity, which 
we had not time to visit. Indeed, nearly all the farmers 
in Harrison county seem disposed to engage in the busi- 
ness of wool growing as fast and extensively as circum- 
stances will permit. One great reason for this is, the 
distance they are from canal or river, and the expense 
of hauling heavy productions to market. Another rea- 
son is, the comparatively small amount of expense and 
labor required, compared with raising grain, and the 
greater certainty of the wool crop. With land, too, so 
admirably adapted to sheep, there can be no doubt that 
wool will be found the most profitable staple of the farm- 
ers of that region. These lands are also well suited for 
wheat and clover, so that the pastures can be readily im- 
proved and renovated as often as may be found neces- 


sary. 

We found that nearly all of the sheep in this region 
are kept in high condition. With abundance of good 
pasture in summer, and the aid of corn or oats in winter, 
they are always in good flesh, and this we have no doubt 
contributes largely towards the production of wool of 
such remarkable length, combined with fineness and 
strength of fibre. We are decidedly in favor of plenti- 
ful feeding, at the same time we think that a may 
be kept too fat, and we believe that some of the Harri- 
son sheep farmers would find it to their advantage to in- 
crease their flocks, so as to keep their pastures a little 
closer, and also to reduce the quantity of grain given 
them in winter —though this, we were told, is already 
very small. 

In reference to the improvement of the quality of the 
Harrison and Jefferson sheep flocks, if any improvement 
cain be made, we should say, get a few bucks of the finest 
grade of Saxons—those having a close, even fleece of 
finer and shorter wool than your present breed. If we 
are to depend on the English market for the sale of our 
fine wool, there is danger that your present flocks will be 
found to yield too long a staple without sufficient fineness 
to command the best prices ; whereas, by judicious man- 
agement, a greater average degree of fineness can no 
doubt be obtained without materially reducing the weight 
of the fleece We learned that our friend W. H. Ladd, 
of Richmond, in Jefferson county, has introduced from 
the eastern states anumber of bucks of the kind we have 
alluded to. We regretted that our time would not per- 
mit us to visit him and them, though we believe he was 
engaged in traveling at the time, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing fine wool for an eastern house. 

Our friend Douglass, of the Dovetass House, in Ca- 
diz, who is a real friend to the farmers, was also engaged 
in purchasing fine wool, for the use, he informed us, of a 
newly established woollen manufactory at Canal Dover, 
in Tuscarawas county. He said the establishment was 
prepared to manufacture cloths of fine quality on a pret- 
ty extensive scale. The prices obtained for fine wool at 
Cadiz, at the time we were there, were from 27 to 3) 
cents. 

Much improvement, we learned, had been effected in 
the manner of washing and putting up wool by the far- 
mers of Harrison and Jefferson Several dealers inform- 
ed us that the fleeces were in a much better average con- 
dition than they had been any previous year, and farmers 
assured us that their sheep were so thoroughly washed 
the present season that their fleeces were full lu per cent. 
lighter than they would have been with the former mode 
of washing. ‘Their general practice now is, to wash in a 
running stream, the sheep being first dipped into the wa- 
ter, and allowed to stand for two or three hours, for the 
dirt to soften previous to washing. There is still room 
for many of the Harrison farmers to improve in washing 
and putting up their wool. 

At the farm of Thomas Wood, in Smithfield, Jefferson 
county, we found the handsomest lot of wool that we 
have yet seen in Ohio. We do not mean that it was the 
finest in quality, but that combined with fineness, it was 
washed and done up in the very best manner, so that we 
could not see any room for farther improvement. His 
sheep, about four hundred in number, are from the °‘ ells 
& Dickinson stock, and of very fine quality. He washes 
them under a spout, where the water fails about three 
feet on the backs of the sheep. Benjamin Ladd is next 
neighbor to friend Wood, and has a similar flock of the 
same variety of sheep. His wool was washed and put up 
in the same perfect manner, but it had been taken away 
by his son, W. H. Ladd, before our arrival. 

Col. G. Lofland, at Cambridge, Guernsey county, has a 
beautiful farm, just adjoining the town, and bordering on 





Wills Creek. He has the best flock of sheep that we 
saw, or could learn of, in that county. It numbers about 
40 head; they are mostly Pennsylvania Saxons, and bred 
with much care. Col. L. has had the honor of bearing 
off the palm for producing the best fleece of wool at the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. The sheep from which 
it was cut, (a buck,) is now the property of D. Tall- 
madge, Esq., of Lancaster. Col. L. uses more than ordi- 
nary care in the washing of his sheep and putting up his 
fleeces. One man does all his shearing, and being a 
thorough workman, the business is better done than where 
a number of unskilful hands are engaged, as is often the 
case. 

Col. Lofland is also a successful cultivator of wheat, 
corn, &c. He has a field of the best wheat we have seen 
this year. He calls it the square head variety. It appear- 
ed, in its green state, to resemble what is called Soules 
Wheat in the Genesee country. We should like to hear 
how it yields. 

At Mt. Pleasant, and its vicinity, we found, as we ex- 
pected, a number of very splendid farms, and most sub- 
stantial residences, and farm buildings, owned and occu- 
pied by members of the Society of Friends, who, in all 
countries that we have ever visited, we have usually found 
among the best and wealthiest farmers. The country 
around Mt. Pleasant is very beautiful, and the land of the 


best quality. It is somewhat hilly, but the hills are not | 


too steep for cultivation, and they produce good cro 
their very summits. 


on 
Here, too, are numerous flocks of 


fine sheep, but we had not time to inspect many of them, | 


and those farmers on whom we called had, in most cases, 
sent off their wool, or were themselves absent. The silk 
factory of Mr Gill has been removed from this place to 
Wheeling. 

Nursery Establishments—The Messrs Kinsey, near 
Mt. Pleasant, have a large collection of fruit trees, most- 
ly apples, which they cultivate from the choicest kinds, 
and sell in large or small quantities, at low prices. They 
informed us that they frequently make large sales for the 
southern and southwestern States. 

Friend Samuel Wood, near Smithfield, has also a large 
and long established nursery, which we heard spoken of 
in terms of commendation, but being off from our route, 
we had not time to visit it. His son, Joel Wood, of Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, Belmont county, (14 miles above Wheeling, 
on the Ohio side of the river,) has also a good commence- 
ment of a nursery. His apple trees are of very fine size 
and thrifty growth. We thought the grounds rather 


weedy for a member of the tidy sect, but he assured us | 


it was owing to there having been too much rain to al- 
low of sufficient working. ‘Ve presume the weeds are 
all killed by this time ! It will be remembered that friend 
Wood gave some account, in our paper last year, of a 
method adopted by him for taking plaster casts of fruit, 
and coloring them, so as to resemble the original very 
closely. Wesaw a number of these casts at his office, 
that were very correctly done. He promises to :nake 
casts of all the principal kinds of apples this sammer.— 
We hope he will send usa set of duplicates. We will 
have similar casts made here of the fruit in this vicinity, 
and send him duplicates. Will not some persons in Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati do the same for their neighborhoods? 

The farm of Judge J. H. Hallock, near Steubenville, is 
one of the largest and best in Eastern Ohio. But, un- 
fortunately, we found the worthy proprietor suffering 
under severe affliction; having been for weeks confined 
to his room by disease of the spleen, and the only hope of 
relief was by a painful and dangerous surgical operation. 
His farm embraces 500) acres of land—about 2.0 of it 
bottom land, bordering on Cross Creek and the Ohio riv- 
er; the balance upland of the richest quality, and contain- 
ing excellent coal beds. ‘The residence is situated ona 
lofty table of land, commanding a fine view of the river 
and the Virginia hills, with the whole scope of the farm. 
He keeps about 70 sheep, some of them of fine quality; 
and his wheat and other crops give evidence of good till- 
age as well as good soil. Indeed, we were much surpris- 
ed to find even the highest hills in this part of the State, 
in many cases, the very strongest an 


shall speak hereafter. 

Judge Hallock has displayed much taste and judgment 
in the improvement of his grounds by planting fruit and 
shade trees, &c. ‘ihe road leading from the valley up to 
his house, more than half a mile in length, is lined with 
mulberry and locust trees, while the rich hill sides, where 


not covered with native forests, are planting with or-| 


chards. We know of no place better adapted to the 

rowth of fruit than this, and we sincerely hope that 
) os H. may be restored, and permitted, for many 
years to come, to enjoy the fruits of his labors, and carry 
on to further perfection the improvements he has pro- 
jected and begun. 


the residence and sheep farm of Mr Jesse Edgington.— 
This is a charming situation, bordering on the Ohio riv- 
er, and capable of being made almost a paradise of beau- 
ty. We found, however, on approaching the dwelling, 
that it was surrounded by few of such evidences of taste 
and comfort as the known wealth of the proprietor had 
led us to expect. We ceased to wonder at this however, 
and our sympathies were deeply excited in his behalf 


best land. The | 
same is true of those on the Virginia side, of which we | 


when we learned that he is alonely bachelor! We found, 
to our regret, that Mr E. was absent from home, being on 
a visit to another sheep farm near Wellsburg, about 12 
| miles distant. His wool, too, from his home flock, had 
| just been shipped, so that we had to content ourself with 
viewing a few of his sheep, and depart, with the hope of 
finding better luck to-morrow. We then took steamboat 
| for Wheeling, and in the morning started on horseback 
| to the residence of Mr R. H. Wilson, a thorough-going 
| young farmer, and Secretary of the Ohio and Brooke Co. 
| Agricultural Society. He immediately dropped his hoe, 
jand mounted his horse, resolving, with right good will, 
|to spenda day in piloting us over the fertile hills and 
| Splendid farms of Western Virginia. Our first course 
| was towards Wellsburg, till we came to the lower farm of 
|Mr Edgington above referred to. Mr E. had returned 
home, but we found his men engaged in shearing sheep, 
and had a good opportunity for obtaining what informa- 
| tion we desired. Mr E has in all about 3100 head of 
|sheep on the two farms. He keeps them in flocks of 
| from 3:0 to 50 each, and he occasionally changes them 
| from one farm tothe other. They are all of fine blood, 
| being descendants of the importation of Gen. Humphrey, 
and from the Wells & Dickinson stock. We do not 
| think, however, that they are quite equal in size and form, 
| nor in the average weight and quality of fleeces, to those 
we had recently seen in Harrison and Jefferson counties, 
nor to what we afterwards saw in Virginia. The average 
| weight of his fleeces did not appear to be much, if any, 
over 24 lbs. The sheep had been well washed, but not 
cleaner than some others we had seen. He washes in the 
Ohio river, by taking the sheep in a flat boat, and wash- 
ing over the side, then letting the sheep swim to the shore. 
His sheep were not in as high condition as most of those 
we have before noticed, though he feeds some corn and 
oats, along with hay, in winter. He has spacious barns 
on his farms, and sheds, for protecting sheep from storms 
in winter. His lands are hilly, and well suited for sheep. 
Mr T. Hammonp has a splendid farm nearly adjoining 
Mr Edgington’s. He also was absent from home, and 
his wool had been shipped. His flock numbers about 
1 ”Ohead. They are princlpally of the W ells & Dickin- 
son stock; and, as far as we could judge, without seeing 
the fleeces, we should think them of excellent quality. 
Mr Hammond’s grounds and buildings, as well as his 
crops and live stock, give evidence of masterly skill and 
good management, while the taste and home-comforts 
displayed within doors, afford good evidence that this 
department also is managed by skilful hands and culti- 
vated minds. 
Mr N. P. Arxinson isa farmer of much intelligence 
and experience. He has given particular attention to the 
breeding and management of fine sheep, and by obtain- 
ing the best animals that he could procure from the 
best sources, he has succeeded in forming a flock num- 
bering about 410 head, of great excellence, and embra- 
cing a greater number of different varieties of fine sheep 
than we have any where else found together. ‘Thus he 
has Saxonies from Pennsylvania and from Connecticut, 
also from the celebrated Grove flock, Paular’s from Ver- 
mont, and Merino-Saxons, of the Wells & Dickinson 
stock. Its gives us real pleasure to announce that Mr 
Atkinson intends removing next year on to a fine farm in 
Licking county, in this state, where his brother already 
resides, and has also a fine flock of sheep. He will bring 
the finest of his sheep» with him to Ohio, and both 
they and he will be valuable acquisitions to our state. — 
We have found very few men possessing more intelli- 
gence on the subject of sheep farming generally than he 
does, and it is seldom we have spent an hour more plea- 
santly than at his house. 
We have also some hopes that our friend and compan- 
ion of the day, Mr Wilson, will follow the example of 
Mr Atkinson, and remove to the Buckeye State. He is 
now living ona rented farm, and lands are too high in 
rice in that region for him to purchase advantageously. 
Ie thinks of moving to the west, and we believe that 
central Ohio is about as far west as it will be for his ad- 
vantage t> emigrate. 
The lands in Ohio and Brooke counties, Virginia, are 
of uncommon excellence. It is quite hilly, but the hills 
are not so steep as to be difficult of cultivation; and the 
soil, even on the tops of them, is so rich and strong as to 
produce abundant crops of corn, and in the forests heavy 
black walnut and poplar trees. It is a clayey limestone 
soil, underlaid with beds of coal. Wheat and other grain 
crops are produced in great abundance and perfection, 
| wherever any thing like good tillage is practised. For 
fruit, also, a better soil does not exist, and we wonder 
that some of the hills near Wheeling, like those near Cin- 

_cinnati of precisely the same character, have not ere this 
been appropriated to grape cultivation. 


{ Mr Guitx’s Sixx Facrory, as we have before stated, 
Sueep Farminc iv Western Vircinia.—From a mile | 
above Steubenville, we crossed over to ‘Holliday Cove,’ | 


was removed a few months since from Mt. Pleasant to 
Wheeling. Mr Gill, at the time of our visit, had just re- 
turned from “\ ashington, where he had been to exhibit 
specimens of his silk goods at the National Fair, and had 
won golden opinions from all spectators. We found 
the factory in a fair tide of operation, although the build- 
ing is not yet completed, and the machinery not all put 
up. Ten looms are kept in operation a great portion 
of the time. Several of these are for weaving velvets, 
and figured goods of difficult workmanship. A show 
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room for goods will soon be fitted up, when the establish- 
ment will be well worth a visit from travellers. Let every 
true American call and examine these beautiful fabrics, 
the production of our own soil, and before leaving be sure 
to purchase a specimen or two to carry home for the 
wear of his wife or daughters ; or, if he be so unfortun- 
ate as to have neither of these, a vest pattern for his own 
use will answer the purpose nearly as well. 


Scioto Valley, Crops, Cattle, &c. 

We took a trip down the Scioto Valley the past week, 
passing through Pickaway and Ross counties, and return- 
ing through Fairfield. 

The Corn Crop, the great staple of the valley farmers, 
appears quite promising, where planted early on grounds 
of the best quality ; but this only includes a comparative- 
ly small portion of the whole, and a much larger portion 
may be regarded as of only medium or poor appearance 
for the season of the year. In a majority of fields, the 
first planting came up poorly, leaving many hills to be 
replanted, and these are quite backward ; while on heavy 
lands the planting was necessarily delayed till a late pe- 
riod, after which the coolness of the weather has pre- 
vented the plants from making much headway. ‘This is 
particularly the case on flat upland soils in Fairfield and 
elsewhere, some fields that we saw being evidently aban- 
doned as hopeless. 

‘The finest piece of corn, we believe, in the whole val- 
ley, if notin the whole state, is a large field belonging to 
F. Ww. Renick, Esq., on the farm of the late Wm. Ren- 
ick, near Bloomfield, in Pickaway county. The hills ap- 
pear quite uniform, and the blades are so tall and thick as 
almost to conceal the men and _ horses from view, as it 


ing. If this field is a fair specimen of Mr Renick’s crops 
and management, he will do honor to his noble inherit- 
ance, and set an example that will be beneficial to other 
young farmers of the valley. The next best field of 
corn that we saw, was on the magnificent farm of Dr 


was being worked for the last time when we were pass- | 
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To Correspondents and Readers. 

We hope our friends will pardon us for any delays or 
omissions in attending to letters of inquiry, &c , for really 
the country is so inviting to our mind just at this season, 
that we cannot consent to stay at home more time than 
is absolutely necessary. Besides, we are sure it will be 
tothe advantage of our readers for us to gain more 
personal knowledge of the character of the soil and 
the farmers in different parts of the state. We cannot 
afford to continue our trips much longer, however, and 
when they are over, we design to be uncommonly indus- 
trious in our editorial labors. A multitude of important 
subjects for discussion have been suggested to us by our 


| recent travels and observations. 


The Bugs, or beetles, of a kind of apple tree borer, 
sent us by Dr Barker, will be attended to in our next. — 


Watts, near Chillicothe. His crops are invariably good, | In the mean time, we hope to have the pleasure of paying 


we believe, and the obvious reason is, he ‘ works it right’ 

The Wheat Crop along the valley and in the upland 
region of Pickaway, Ross, and Fairfield, is uncommonly 
fine. Harvesting was in full progress on our return, and 





\ 


our respects to the Doctor at his home. 
A. W.H., of Trumbull county, must let us know 
what kind of worms he alludes to as injuring fruit trees, 


every where, with but few exceptions, the farmers agreed | and what kinds of fruit trees, before we can hope to af- 


in declaring that so fine a crop, in quantity and quality, | ford him information as to the means of 


has not been cut in this region since 1839 ; and the num- 
ber of acres being greater now than at thattime, of course 
the aggregate yield will be larger. 

Fine Carrie To se Soip.— At Chillicothe we viewed 
the fine herd of Durham cattle belonging to George Ren- 
ick, Esq., which are to be sold at public sale on the 29th 
of this month, as will be seen by an advertisement on the 
last page of this paper. The herd consists of about 2) 
cows, mostly thorough bred, several of them imported, 
and many of them remarkable for their excellence as 
milkers as well as for thriftiness and beauty of form ; also 
from 15 to 2) heifers and yearlings, and about 2) calves, 
with several young bulls, all bred from some of the best 





preventing their 
ravages. He will find a number of articles on these sub- 
jects in our last year’s volume. 

Our fair friends are neglecting us again, in not fur- 
nishing articles for the “ Ladies’ Department.” We fear 
we shall be driven to do or say something desperate before 
long ! 

Dancer Anrap !— The editor of the Urbana Citizen, 
in noticing our promise to visit Champaign county, says 
there will be great danger of our losing our ‘ bachelor 
heart’ in that region! Well, Mr Citizen, we are inclined 


of the stock of the Ohio Importing Company, and form- | to believe it would be no great loss, especially if we should 


ing the best and most extensive lot of thorough bred cat- 
tle that have for many years been offered for sale in Ohio, 
and the best that are likely to be offered for some years to 
come. ‘The superior merits of this breed of cattle are at 
length beginning to be generally understood and appre- 
ciated by cattle breeders, feeders, drovers, and butchers, 
especially those conversant with the eastern markets, so 
that, we doubt not, the sale will be well attended. We 
advise all who desire to improve their stock of cattle to 
embrace this opportunity. 

Of tasteful buildings, Gardens, and home comforts, there 
is asad deficiency throughout the Scioto valley, with the 
exception of the city of Chillicothe and its vicinity, and 
a very few other honorable but isolated exceptions. This 
is a great reproach vo a region so beautiful and fertile by 
nature, and where the land owners are-generally well 
able to afford the trifling expense it would require to 
remedy the evil. A want of taste is evidently the prevail- 
ing fault of the inhabitants, and this want deprives them 
of means of enjoyment to a degree of which they have 
no conception. We designed to have noticed at this time 
a few of the residences about Chillicothe and elsewhere, 
that present examples of taste worthy of imitation, but 
we find our space will not permit, and shall, therefore, 
defer it till some other opportunity. 

Art Lancaster we were much gratified by an opportu- 
nity of inspecting the farm and improvements of D. 
Tallmadge, Esq., the well known stage proprietor. He is 
rather a new hand at farming, but the improvements he 


has made, and the condition and character of his build- | 
ings, fences, crops, and stock, are such as would put to | 


shame many of his neighbors, who were brought up to 
the business. In only two years time, he has renovated 
a much abused and worn out farm, giving it an entirely 
new appearance; and by draining a wet marsh, he is add- 
ing a number of acres of valuable land to his productive 
possessions. He has a flock of about 3U0U sheep, many of 
them of a fine grade, and with a little more skill on the 
part of his men in washing, the fleeces would rank high 
with the manufactures. His cattle, too, are of choice 
quality, and include 8 or 10 head of the handsomest 4 
years old grade steers we have seen in the State. They 
are designed for fattening next wiuter. 








meet with a fair exchange. [4 Tell the ladies of Cham- 
paign, there is not a word of truth in that story of the 


Statesman about ‘crab apples’ ! 


The Weather and the Harvest. 

The past month has been remarkably dry in this vicini- 
ty, and moderately cool—highly favorable for the wheat 
crop. Fine warm rains have fallen during the past two 
days, which will greatly benefit the corn crop, potatoes, 
&c. The rains will also, no doubt, cause the rust to at- 
tack late fields of wheat, but the crop is generally too 
nearly ripened to suffer much injury. Our farmers are 
in the midst of wheat cutting, and a finer crop, we be- 
lieve, was never harvested in central Ohi». The straw is 
remarkably bright, and the berry large and plump, with 
the exception of a few fields that are rusted. 

A new insect has appeared in the heads of wheat, on 
some farms in this region, called weevil, by many, but er- 
roneonsly. It is a small worm or maggot, of a deep yel- 
low color, found inside of the chaff, and feeding on the 
kernals of grain. Weare convinced it is the WHEAT FLY, 
(Cecidomyia tritica,) of the eastern states and of Europe, 
which may be found figured and described in our paper 
of Feb. 1, p.17, of tho current volume. It is distinct 
from the more common species, called Hessian fly, (C. 
destructor,) and has not, to our knowledge, before ap- 
peared in this State. 

Frurr Norru.—The Cleveland Herald says, that ‘in and 
about Cleveland, the crop will be abundant, and so it is, 
generally, in the lake region. Whether it is likely to be 
so in the interior, we have no information. Fruit of all 
kinds, grain, oats, grass, &c., never looked better in the 
northern part of Ohio than now.’ 





Inquiries, &c. 

Srurry.—J. T. C., of Washington county, is informed 
that spurry, the seed of which has been distributed from 
the patent office, is a small annual plant indiginous in 
some parts of this country, and growing asa weed in 
grain fields in England. It is recommended as very ex- 
cellent fodder for milch cows, but its yield is so light that 
it cannot be raised with advantage in this country. It is 
of very quick growth, and may be sown as late as June 
or July, to produce acrop in September. It does best on 
sandy soils. 

Sowine CLover.—A. R.S., of Ross county, inquires 
whether it will do to sow clover seed (alone) on corn 
ground in the fall. We think not; but should like to 
hear from any person who has seen it tried. 


Sureer Breepinc.—The same person inquires which 
will be the best cross with Saxony ewes, a buck 4 Saxo- 
ny and 4 Romney Marsh, or one that is } Saxony and 4 
Romney Marsh. He has both grades. We should say, 
if we must use either, give us the one having the least 
share of the long-wooled or mutton breed; but we would 
sooner buy orhire a pure Saxon or Merino buck, than to 
use either, unless the object be to raise mutton, then the 
more of the English blood the better. 


J. W. H. will find information about Strawberry cul- 
ture, and some funny articles on ‘moon farming’ in our 
last year’s volume. Bricks will answer for walling up a 
well, where stone is scarce, also for cellar walls, but they 
are objectionable for this latter purpose, on account of 
their absorbing so much dampness. 

Tue Sampie oF woot from A. F., jr., of Crawford 
county, we think is good, but not first rate; besides, it is 
very dirty for a sheep that is healthy and in fair order. 





N. Y. Stare Acricutrurat Farr.—This great annual 
exhibition, it will be remembered, is appointed to be held 
this year at Auburn, on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of Sep- 
tember. The location is a good one, and from what we 
know of that region of country, and the spirited arrange- 
ments that are being made, we have no doubt that this 
will equal, if not exceed, all previous exhibitions of the 
Society. We intend to be there to see. How many 
others will go from Ohio? The following notice will be 
of interest to some of our sheep farming readers who 
may contemplate being present: 


‘Ata recent meeting of the Executive Committee, it 
was resolved, that no premium be awarded on fine wool- 
ed sheep, except the sheep shall have beer sheared at the 
last preceding shearing season; that the \iecce be shown; 
that the date of the shearing and the age oi the fleece be 
given; that on the sheep and fleece jointly the premiums 

awarded; that the committee consist of five, two of 
whom at least, as the committee are originally constitu- 
ted, shall be staplers, and, if practicable, shall be so at the 
time of the action of the committee; that satisfactory 
evidence of the age and identity of the fleeces, time of 
shearing, and age of the sheep be furnished to the com- 
mittee. On these shall no premium be awarded.’ 





Notices of Publications. 

Tue Farmer’s Dicrionary: a vocabulary of the techni- 
cal terms recently introduced into Agriculture and 
Horticulture from various sciences, and also a compen- 
dium of Practicat Farmine; the latter chiefly from 
the works of Rev. W. L. Rham, Loudon, Low, and 
Youatt, and from the most eminent American authors. 
Edited by D. P. Garoner, M. D., honorary member of 
several Agricultural Societies. With numerous il- 
lustrations. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1846. 


We are indebted to the publishers for a copy of this 
very useful and beautiful work; and we take this occa- 
sion to again commend it to our readers Asa book of 
reference, it is invaluable, embracing, as it does, informa- 
tions on almost every conceivable topic relating to agri- 
culture. 


‘Tue Horticutrvrist.".—This is the title of a new 
monthly magazine of horticulture, proposed to be com- 
menced on the first of the present month; edited by A. 
J. Down1nG, author of several popular works on garden- 
ing, fruit culture, &c., and published by Luther Toakes, 
at the Cultivator office, Albany. Terms, $3 per year. 
This will, no doubt, be found a very valuable and popu- 
lar work; we predict for it great success. 

‘Tue New Encianp Farmer.’—We learn, by a notice 
in the number just received, will be discontinued after is- 
suing the next number, which will complete the 24th 
year of its publication. We regret to find this venerable 
standard bearer retiring from the field; as it was from its 
weekly pages that we derived our first lessons of agricul- 
tural science, and for 15 years we have been permitted to 
enjoy the acquaintance and instructions of its several 
editors and contributors. We have thought, for several 
years past, that the number of agricultural papers pub- 
lished in Boston was too great. 

‘Farmers’ Lisrary anD Montuty Journat or Acricut- 
turE.’—The June number. completed the first volume of 
this work, and we are gratified to learn that the enter- 
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prizing publishers have resolved to continue it, and if pos- 
sible, to increase its value. The editor, father Skinner, 
in holding a pleasant chat with his readers, shows that he 
is prepared to enter with renewed ardor upon the labors 
of the new year; and in the first number of the new vol- 
ume, he will commence the republication of ‘Stephens’ 
200k of the Farm,’ an extensive and costly English, or 
rather Scotch, work, embellished with about 600 engrav- 
ings, and costing in England about $20. Now is a 
good time to subscribe for the ‘Library.’ Price $5 per 
year. 


Trumputt. Co. AcricutturaL Society.—Meeting of 
the Board of Directors, at Warren, on Wednesday, the 
8th inst, at 11 o’clock, A. M. By request of G. Har- 
coop, Sec’y. 





War !---Expel the Enemy! 

The following, from the Cleveland Herald, contains a 
suggestion deserving the ernest attention of farmers in 
Northern Ohio. The enemy referred to is more to be 
dreaded than an army of Mexicans or Britishers, and the 
utmost vigilance should be exercised to prevent its inva- 
ding the soil of Ohio: 


Mr Harris: It is well known that the severe drought 
last season, and the consequent failure of the grass crop 
in most of the northern part of Ohio, induced the impor- 
tation of large quantities of hay from Canada, adjoining 
the north shore of Lake Erie, where that pest, the Cana- 
da Thisile, prevails very extensively, and was mixed with 
the hay so imported. There can hardly be a doubt that 
the seeds of that thistle have been scettered among us to 
a great extent, and unless very great pains are taken to 
extirpate them as they spring up, they will inevitably 
overrun the country, and prove an infinitely greater curse 
than if all the cattle and horses in the country had perish- 
ed for lack of hay, rather than have imported the thistle 
Let every person, therefore, do his best to extirpate them; 
and it is Rened that every printer of a newspaper in 
Northern Ohio will notice this subject. 


Elyria, June 22, 1846. 


LADIES DEPARTM 


Heman Exy. 








ENT. 
To make Harvest Soup. ee 


Take a shin of beef and crack the bone well, put it in 
the soup pot with water sufficient to cover it, throw in 
some salt, letit boil quick, until the scum is all taken off, 
then let it boil slowly for three hours; put in half a pound 
of rice or barley, two carrots, two turnips, and two pota- 
toes, all cut in dice; peel and mince a large onion, 
which put in after the diced vegetables are well boiled; 
about a pint of green peas or corn can be added, with a 
bunch of shives, thyme, and parsley, all chopped fine; 
put them in the soup fifteen minutes before serving; have 
ready a large slice of light bread toasted quite brown, cut 
it into sippets, put them in the tureen, with half a pint of 
sweet cream, and pour the soup over it; the soup can be 
made in the same manner, with a fat hen, or a neck of 
mutton, only it will require a small piece of lean ham 
with it. A Vinraintan. 


Raising Plants by Layers. 





the shoot, and continued up half aninch or an inch ; and 
to keep it open, a small splinter of wood, or a small flat 
stone, or a piece of slate, or a potsherd, is put in between 








Fig. 1.— Layer of a Carnation. 


the divided parts to irritate the wound, and cause it to por- 
trude granulous *hatter. See fig. 1. In layering herba- 
ceous plants, it was formerly the custom to shorten the 
leaves remaining on the layer, but in modern practice 
this is considered unnecessary and even injurious, by less- 
ening the powers of the leaves to elaborate the sap. ‘I he 
leaves are always stripped off that part of the layer which 
is buried in the soil, as shown in the layer of a Petunia, 


of an immortal being. But life, after all, is not a matter 
of ideality. ‘The sterner duties of it immeasurably fall to 
the lot of all. Preparations for these hence becomes a 
matter of the highest moment. Accomplishments, (in the 
modern acceptation of the term,) though eagerly and suc- 
cessfully pursued, leave but an unaccomplished character. 
The distinction they give is garish, but superficial and 
ephemeral. They leave the heart untouched and cold to 
all the sympathies of life. Nay, often do they tend to 
dissipation and impiety. Let not those be called accom- 
plishments which cannot prepare for the proper discharge 
of duty, and maintenance of whatsoever is lovely and 
amiable in woman’s character. ® * * * 
Beauty, wit, and genius, are bright and valuable gems, 
adding greatly to the charms of more substantial worth. 
Yet these even cannot compensate for its absence. They 
are often found delusive and dangerous, flattering their 
possessor into false notions of her personal consequence, 
only to feel the bitterness of disappointment, because 
more valuable attainments have thus been neglected. 
The true dignity of any being consists in properly ful- 
filling the destiny of their creation. That original pur- 
pose in reference to woman, was to be the companion 
and helpmate of man. She is thence destined to share 
his dignity and fortunes, and to sustain her part in the 
great duties and responsibilities of life. By common con- 
sent, as well as by the original law of adaptation in ap- 
ortioning those responsibilities, her sphere is peculiarly 
own ; and her dignity is, hence, necessarily identified 
with a proper discharge of them. Her department is not 
the stormy, bustling world without, but the sacred, peace- 





ful world of home. The beauty and renown of female 
character stands connected with the retirement of social 
life. Her citadel is the affections and the heart. Here 
she presides with dignity and grace, and sways her scey- 
tre. Noris that a powerless sceptre, or a vain distinc- 
tion. 











Fig. 2. — Layer of a Petunia. 


fig. 2. In layering some woody plants, such as certain 
kinds of Roses, Tree Pwonies, &c., the entire shoot is laid 


down, and the knife entered immediately below each - ; 
and, the wound being kept open by splinters of wood or 
stones, the whole shoot is covered with earth to the depth 
of half an inch or an inch, according as the soil is sand 

or loamy, and a shoot is afterwards sent up from eac 

eye, so thata shoot thus laid down produces nearly as 
many plants as it has buds. This practice is much more 
successful with some kinds of shrubs and trees than with 
others, and it is not at all applicable to herbaceous plants. 
Some shrubs, such as the Honeysuckle, Tecoma, Wistaria, 
&e., which produce long shoots, and continue growing 
throughout the summer, may be pegged down as they 
grow, and aslit made behind each bud, or every other 
bud, covering the joint so treated with soil. A great 
many plants are thus produced from a single shoot in one 
season, more especially in moist, warm summers, or In a 
warm situation, where water is applied artificially. Lay- 
ers of every description root most freely in sandy soil, im 
an open, airy situation ; and those which are difficult to 
root succeed best where the soil is almost a pure sand. — 











Layering isa mode of propagating used both in the 
case of ligneous and herbaceous plants, and the operation 
is performed by choosing a young shoot of the current or 
the preceding year, bending it down to the ground, and 
covering a portion of it near the extremity of the shoot 
with an inch or more of soil, previously duing it there 
with a hooked stick. In general, layers of woody plants 
made in autumn may be taken off about the same season 
the following year; but some trees and shrubs, such as 
Magnolias, the tree Ivy, &c., require to remain on the 
tree for two years. Roses layered in the summer season 
with shoots of the same year’s growth, may be taken off 
the following spring ; but the general practice is to layer 
them in autnmn or winter, and allow the layers to remain | 
on the plants for a year. Layers of the herbaceous 
plants, sach as Carnations, Pinks, Double Sweet Wil- 


The layering of Carnations is an operation particularly 


| suitable for ladies, more especially when the plants are in 


pots, as they can be placed on a table or bench, and there 
will be no occasion for stooping. — Mrs Loudon's Gar- 
dening for Ladies. 


On the Education of Daughters. 
Extracts from an Address delivered before the Young 

Ladies of the Oakland Female Seminary, (Hillsborough, 

O.,) by Rev. I. R. Brownson. 

In what does the true dignity of the female character 
consist? Shall we find it in what are called polite ac- 
complishments? ‘The passion fur these, in the present 
day, seems to be largely inflated. Perhaps we should ra- 
ther say, the genuineness of that taste, in these, which 





liams, and Crysanthemums, made in the beginning of 
summer, will have made roots by the autumn ; and the 
layers of Chrysanthemums so rooted will flower the win- 
ter of the same year. To facilitate the rooting of all 
layers, whether ligneous or herbaceous, a notch or slit is| 
made in that part of the shoot which is buried in the soil; | 
or it is twisted, and a portion of the bark taken off, or it | 
is in some other way wounded, bruised, or injured, so as | 
to check the return of the sap by the bark, when the sap | 
accumulating at the upper lip of the wound forms a col- 
losity there of granulated matter, from which roots are | 
soon after emitted. In laying herbaceous plants, and more 
especially Carnations, the slit is made on the under side 
of the shoot ; and in the case of woody plants, on the up- | 
EE side. In both cases, the knife is entered immediately | 
low a bud or joint, roots being always more freely pro- | 
truded at the joints of plants, than in the intervals be-| 
tween them. 





now prevails, is greatly to be questioned. We do not de- 
cry real politeness or genuine taste. ‘This were treason 
to civilization and religion. But we do deny that female 
accomplishments consist chiefly in gracefully touching 
the keys of the piano, chattering in foreign tongues, or 
familiarity with sickly and effeminate romance ; and this 
especially while yet destitute of the simple substantials of 
elementary knowledge. Let none suppose we intend 
any dishonor to the heavenly art of music. We love it 
too well for this. Yet while we can appreciate the skill 
and the charms of instrumental performance, we count 
this less valuable than vocal powers of song, and dispro- 
portioned, where unconnected with substantial mental 
discipline. If ladies were to live only the drawing-room, 
as objects of curiosity or amusement, it might suffice to 
chat in French, make a variety of instrumental music, ta 
smile and bow most sentimentally, and even learn that 


The cut is generally made half through | woman should possess a soul, and aspire after the dignity / 


In the domestic circle, her acquirements tell most di- 
rectly and powerfully, on human happiness. In the re- 
lations, especially, of wife and mother, who cannot per- 
ceive her influence is great, and her character is dignified 
indeed! During the forming state of human character, 
she has the empire. The moulding of the youthful mind 
is all her own: the dignity, the grace, the piety, the en- 
nobling sentiment she may transfer to it ; and more viv- 
idly than the glowing canvas reflects the limner’s genius, 
shall these present embodiments of her maternal power 
and worth. Here her memorials are written — hence 
springs her immortality of renown. * * * 

To fit her for her proper sphere, woman must be edu- 
cated. This only can give her rank in the scale of intel- 
lectual being. The susceptibilities of the female mind 
are undoubted. It would be insult to argue this, with so 
many proofs before us of her capacity. If any were 
needed to inspirit you in the toil for improvement, we 
might call up the memories of many gifted and accom- 
plished daughters of our own and other lands — scholars, 
poetesses, philosophers, and authors who have bequeathed 
to us unquestionable proofs of mental greatness. Who 
among poets have sung more sweetly than Mrs Hemans 
and Mrs Sigourney? Who written more usefully than 
Hannah Moore? or more brilliantly than Miss Porter? 
Yet it is not chiefly for such celebrity that you are to be 
educated, though perchance some might attain to it, but 
for the every day responsibilities of life. ‘The future ex- 
igencies of your lives you know not; yet one thing you 
know, ignorance is hazardous. All your relations, pre- 
sent and prospective, require your intellectual improve- 
ment. As daughters, itis your safety, and promise of 
future elevation ; as instructors of the young, it is essen- 
tial ; as related to society, it will prepare you to appreciate 
that civil and religious liberty which now blesses you. 

Let not the fair daughters of America blush while we 
refer to female patriotism. Every American lady should 
be a patriot. During those dark days of war and blood 
that achieved our country’s liberty, who sustained and 
fed the fires of freedom ? Whose gushing sympathies 
went forth with our conquering troops to give energy 
and success to the strife? The wives, the sisters, the 
mothers of that ‘day that tried men’s souls.’ For virtu- 
ous freedom they toiled, they generously sacrificed. If 
their daughters, forgetting their noble and virtuous an- 
cestry, regardless of that lave of liberty, law, and religion, 
shall give themselves up to inglorious ease, to pride, ex- 
travagance, and those fashionable follies which are the de- 
basement of other lands, then woe be unto us! Ichabod 
shall be written upon our altar fires. Who was the wife 
of John Adams ? and who the mother of our immortal 
Washington? Such wives and mothers there must be 
many, or woe shall be upon us! Education and piety 
will give us many such, yet not toshine, perchance, upon 
a nation’s history ; 

‘For many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste lis fragrance on the desert air’ 


Such celebrity is often fortuitous. Yet not like the 
fading rose its real worth, but parennial and eternal. — 
Though their deeds may be unchronicled, yet they are 
imperishable, and they shall be rewarded in good time. 

To what extent females should be schooled in the 
sciences, is a question upon which there has been too 
much canflicting opinion, For ourselves, we can per- 
ceive no good reason for any restrictions in the academic 
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course of females. The spirit of the age is, ‘ Our daugh- | 
ters must be educated.’ The flourishing condition of this | 
Seminary, and of many similar institutions, relieves me 
upon this point of the necessity of persuasion. Happy 
are we to know this subject is being appreciated. A de- 
lineation of study suitable to a Seminary like this, might, | 
in me, appear presuming. Much judicious talent has been 
engaged upon this point. Suggestion may be allowed 
only in the general. It should be substantial, not super- 
ficial ; solid first, afterward ornamental ; chiefly to dis- 
cipline the mind, yet not neglecting the manners. I con- 
gratulate you, young ladies, as the pupils of such discip- | 
line in this school of learning. 

But let us not forget, in this connection, tuition in do- | 
mestic duties. What though the physician be skilled in 
politics, mathematics, aud philosophy , yet, ignorant of 
his own proper profession, who would not pity him ?— 
The mechanic may be schooled in science ; yet, if he be | 
a bungler or a lounger in his own proper calling, poverty | 
and want will stare him in the face, and he will add little | 
to the well-being of society. Domestic duties are the) 
calling of woman. To her, habits of industry, economy, 
and order are essential. May we be allowed to tell you | 
ahomely truth? Many a husband and father is being 
made bankrupt by female extravagance. Ignorance of 
the science of domestic life has fraught our country with 
disaster. Yet some ladies we have known who even 
boast of such ignorance, as though it were the mark of 
elevation. Were such capable of reason, we would ex- 
postulate. Was woman created, then, for inglorious in- 
action ? or to sport and shine, the mere butterfly of ex- 
istence ? Is she to be such a thing of inanity as a beau- 
tiful statue or a picture, that she should forego the privi- 
lege of adding to the sum of human happiness? Is she 
so delicate and ethereal, that to participate in household 
labors will contaminate her very soul? ‘Tell it not of the 
republican daughters of America! ‘ All such rejoicings 
are evil.” The domestic accomplishments of a virtuous 
woman, is a theme not unworthy the pen of inspiration. | 
Allow me, then, to point those who deem not the sacred 
book God of antiquated and obsolete, to that beautiful por- | 
traiture of the gifted Solomon: ‘She seeketh wool, and 
flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. She stretch- 
eth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her 
hand to the needy. She openth her mouth with wisdom, 
and inher tongue is the law of kindness. She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.’ Proverbs xxxi, 13, 20, 26, 27. 


| 
| 
| 
Stealing Fruit -- Mis-education of Boys. 
As the season of the year has arrived when 
thieving boys will commence depredations on 
fruit yards and orchards, we wish to call the at-| 
tention of our readers to the provisions of the 
new law in this state in reference to such char- 
acters, a full copy of which was given in our pa- 
per of March 14, p.47. We are not partial to 
sanguinary laws, but the evil alluded to has be-| 
come so prevalent, and is so injurious in its con- | 
sequences, that we say, let the penalty of ‘ FINE 
AND IMPRISONMENT? be promptly enforced. A few 
cases of retribution in a neighborhood will be a 
warning that will check the evil for years, and 
tend to correct public sentiment on this subject. 
The following extract from an address on Hor- | 
ticulture, delivered the past year by the venerable | 
and benevolent Davip Tuomas, is not out of place | 
n this connection : — Ep. | 


It has been asked why so many freeholders in 
Western New York, under our glorious skies, | 
neglect the finest varieties of those fruits? Is 
the soil unfavorable tosuch productions? Not 
at all. It is neither wet, nor sour, Nor sterile. — | 
Are the winters too cold for the trees, or the sum- 
mers too cool for the fruit? Nothing of the kind 
— iruit trees withstand our hardest ¥ inters, and 
mature their fruit whether the seasons be wet or 
dry. Whatthen! Have the people no taste for | 
such simple luxuries? Taste enough; there is | 
scarcely a countenance in the land that would) 
not brighten at such fruit; and every neighbor- | 
hood within the limits of my knowledge, has its 
thieves, who, to get a share, are willing to risk all | 
the penalties of the law. | 

What, then, can be the matter? To this ques-| 
tion, We may answer, there are many reasons. — | 
Some, perhaps, never heard of such fruits; many | 
have never seen them, and many more have 
never tasted them. Some dislike the expense of 
buying trees; some forget all zbout them in plant- | 
ing time; some are too busy, hither and thither, | 
to take care of them when they are planted ; and 
some are too indolent. Some are afraid the fruit | 
would be stolen ; and some — though I am sorry 
to say it— would rather steal. 

It is remarkable that so many of our country-| 


| ought to be at meeting, or at church? 
|so, itis a sorrowful case. 
|who would not have it believed for the world, 
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men searcely consider it a crime to plunder an 
orchard or garden. There may be not one man 
in ten, or even in twenty, who is really a ma- 


|rauder, but a greater number connive at such do- 


ings. Are there not parents who have never 
taught their children, that to rob a neighbor’s 
fruit is stealing? Are there not parents who lift 


up their voices in prayer, and yet allow their 


boys to prow! round the neighborhood, when they 
If this is 
But there are folks 


that their sons would break into a desk, corn crib, 
or hen roost, and yet would utter no reproof for 
their feloniously destroying what the owner had 
long watched with interest, and which neither 
hens, corn, nor money could have bought. 

This laxity of morals is a shame to us as a peo- 


| ple, and seems almost peculiarly American, — for 


foreigners, unless they enter some school of de- 
pravity after landing on our shores, are generally 
free from this vice. If we inquire into its cause, 
we should probably find that a maxim — not of 
common law, but rabble law — has exerted a pow- 
erful intluence. The maxim 1s, ‘ that every body 
has a legal right to eat as much fruit as he wants, 


_wherever he can find it;? and doubtless many of 


them firmly — not honestly — believe in its force ; 
for no honest man or boy can stealthily take the 
product of another's land or labor. It is to be re- 
gretted, indeed, that some members of the bar — 


cate than smoked mutton hams, of Southdown 
breed of sheep; venison itself is not superior. — 
Sheep can be kept in fine growing order, where 
other domestic animals will scarcely exist, and 
thousands of acres in the state, under an enlight- 
ened system of sheep husbandry, may be made to 
pay a good interest, where they are now nearly 
dead property, in the hands of their present own- 
ers. — Amer. Ag. 








Sweney---Evils of the ‘Nerving’ Reme- 
dy for Lameness---A Caution. 

Mr Barenam: In reply to the inquiry of A. W., 
I would state that a shrinking of the muscles in 
the shoulder of a horse is called Sweney. 

Any injury or lameness of the foot, which pre- 
vents a free action of these muscles, will pro- 
duce it. 

[ will not attempt an enumeration of the causes 
or cures, but assert that whenever the cause is 
removed, or a free action of these muscles pro- 
duced, the Sweney will soon disappear. 

In Skinner’s Youatt, you will find an article 
headed ‘Neurotomy,’ which I request you to pub- 
lish. You will see that this operation destroys 
both the large nerves, leading to the foot, and 
consequently renders the foot entirely insensible. 
Although justifiable in some particular cases, 
there can be no good excuse for performing this 
cruel, desperate, and injurious operation for the 
Sweney, which is merely the consequence of 











1 do not say gentlemen —in their advocacy of|some other disease, or a temporary lameness, 


certain culprits, have endeavored to press such 
notions on the jury ; but there is astatute, which 


they have seen proper to overlook, containing the | 


following words: ‘ Every person who shall wil- 
fully commit any trespass, by maliciously sever- 
ing from the freehold any produce thereof, or any 
thing attached thereto, shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by imprisonment in a county jail, not 
exceeding six monshs, or by a fine not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty dollars; or by both such 
fine and imprisonment.’ 

In some neighborhoods, societies have been 


| formed for the detection of such marauders, and 


have been completely successful in breaking them 
down, as at Salem, in Massachusetts; but though 
I entirely approve of such combinations, may not 
something be done in a different way? Can no 
voice be raised in our schools, against this beset- 
ting sint? In Noah Webster’s Elementary Spell- 
ing Book, he says: ‘It is no more right to steal 
apples or watermelons from another’s garden or 
orchard, than it is to steal money from his desk. 


| Besides, it is the meanest of all low tricks to creep 


into a man’s enclosure to take his property.’— 
Such lessons as this should be read in schools at 


|least once a week, and enforced by all the elo- 
| quence of the teacher. 


That such lessons may prove eminently useful 
in promoting the cause of virtue, the following 
extract from an Edinburgh periodical will clearly 


|exhibit: ‘When the Spitafields scnool was first 


established, it was found that the children were 
habitual pilferers. They constantly attended the 
markets, and levied heavy contributions on the 
fruitsellers. The master of that school, however, 
succeeded so well in subduing this propensity, 
that though both flowers and fruit were within 
their reach, in the open space appropriated for 
their amusements, they scrupulously abstained 


from picking a single currant, or plucking a sin- 


gle leaf. 

This subject is a very important one. Without 
blending morality with literature, education is 
vain. It may paint the sepulchre, but not purify 
it; and while the state is indifferent on this point, 
she will have to give the last finish in her pri- 
sons, erected at enormous expense. 


Mutron.— We mean to repeat at least a thou- 
sand times, or until what we say has some effect 
upon our countrymen, that a pound of lean, ten- 
der, juicy mutton, can be raised for half the cost 
of the same quantity of fat pork; that it is infi- 
nitely healthier food, especially in the summer 
season ; is more agreeable to the palate, when 
one gets accustomed to it; and that those who 
eat it become more muscular, and can do more 





| work, with greater ease to themselves, than those 


who eat fat pork. We know nothing more deli- 


| comsed by gravel, founder, contracted hoof, or 


some other disease of the foot. The case given 
by Youatt proves that the foot was entirely para- 
| lyzed, and the animal lost in consequence. If 
\the owners of animals knew that the nerves 
were tobe destroyed, and all sensibility below 
| the point operated on, also entirely destroyed by 
|this operation of nerving, as is here called, few, 
except Jockeys, would ever have a horse opera- 
ted on. We now see English Veterinary Sur- 
geons sustained by names of distinguished men 
in this State, and M. D.’s of our medical colleges, 
traveling through the country, operating on two, 
three, four, and five horses a day, at $5 each, 
without much regard to the disease or cause of 
| lameness, Extensive mischief has already been 
done, and much more will be done, untess the 
press give the alarm. Farmers should under- 
stand that all sensibility in the leg operated on, 
is entirely destroyed below the point where the 
operation is performed—that a few days after the 
operation, the horse will set its foot fearlessly on 
a sharp nail, spike, or stub, or place the corks of 
one foot on the other, so as to produce wounds 
which never will heal—that, in shoeing, the 
smith has no guide, because the horse, being de- 
prived of feeling in the part, will not flinch if the 
nail should be driven in the most tender and deli- 
cate part of the foot, while inflammation and 
suppuration will as certainly ensue, as if the 
nerves had not been destroyed, but the wound 
will be incurable. These are a few of the evils 
to be expected. Let the alarm be sounded. Let 
your readers be cautioned, and advised to save 
their money and horses. 





S. A. Barker. 
N. B.— The cicada, or locust, is still carrying 
on its work of destruction in this region. Many 
young fruit trees, grafts, and shrubs, will be en- 
tirely destroyed, and those of a larger size much 
injured. I advise the cutting away of every 
wounded part, and consuming it by fire, where 
this can be done. 8. A. B. 
McConnellsville, O., Juue 16, 1846. 


*,* The following is the extract from Youatt’s 
Treatise on the Horse, referred to by Dr. Barker in 
the foregoing communication.—Ep. 


Nevrotomy.—To enable the horse to accomplish many 
of the tasks we exact from him, we have nailed on his 
feet an iron defence. Without the protection of the shoe, 
he would not only be unable to travel over our hard 
roads, but he would speedily become useless to us. V hile, 
however, the iron protects his feet from being battered 
and bruised, it is necessarily inflexible. It cramps and 
confines the hoof, and often, without great care, entails 
on our valuable servant bad disease and excessive tor- 
ture. 

The division of the nerve, as a remedy for intense pain 
in any part of the frame, was systematically practiced by 











human surgeons more than a century ago. Mr Moore- 
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croft has the honor of introducing the operation of neu- 
rotomy in the veterinary school. E 
He had long devoted his powerful energies to the dis- 
covery of the causes and the cure of lameness in the fore- 
foot of the horse. It was a subject worthy of him, for it 
involved the interest of the proprietor and the comfort of 
the slave. He found that, partly from the faulty con- 
struction of the shoe, and more from the premature and 
cruel exaction of labor, the horse was subject to a varie- 
ty of diseases of the foot; all of them accompanied by a 


greater or less degree of pain—often of a very a |e and we design ere long to furnish our read- 


nature, and ceasing only with the life of the animal. 
He frequently met with a strangely formidable disease, 


in what was called ‘coffin-joint lameness,’ but to which | We are not sure however that we shall be able to 
Mr James Turner afterwards gave the very appropriate | Show instances of much better farming, nor is it 
It was inflammation | probable that the figures will compare at all favor- 
of the synovial membrane, either of the flexor tendon | ably with the aceounts of many city tradesmen 
or navicular bone, or both, where the tendon plays over jand speculators ; but when we compare the 


name of ‘navicular-joint disease.’ 


that bone; and it was accompanied by pain, abrasion, and 
gradual destruction of these parts. 2 

For a long time he was foiled in every attempt which 
he made to remove or even to alleviate the disease. 
length he turned his thoughts to the probability of sub- 
duing the increased sensibility of the part, by diminishing 
the proportion of nervous influence distributed on the 
foot. He laid bare one of the metacarpal nerves, and di- 
vided it with a pair of scissors. There was always an 
immediate and decided diminution of the lameness, and, 
sometimes, the horse rose perfectly sound. This happy 
result, however, was not always permanent, for the lame- 
ness returned after the lapse of a few weeks, or on much 
active exertion. He next cut out a small piece of the 
nerve. 
tion, but it eventually returned. 

He then tried a bolder experiment. 


metacurpals. We transcribe his own account of the re- 
sult of the first case of complete neurotomy—excission 
of the nerve on both sides of the leg—that ever was per- 
formed: 


‘The animal, on rising, trotted boldly and without | 
lameness, but now and then stumbled with the foot ope- | 


rated on. The wounds healed in a few days, and the pa- 
tient was put to grass. Some weeks afterwards, a favora- 
ble account was received of her soundness; but she was 


soon brought again to us, on account of a large sore on | 


the bottom of the foot operated on, and extending from 
the point of the frog to the middle and back part of the 
pastern. ‘The mare, in galloping over some broken glass 
bottles, had placed her foot upon a fragment of the bot- 
tom of one of them, and which had cut its way through 
the frog and tendon, into the joint, and stuck fast in the 
joint for some seconds, while the animal continued its 
course apparently regardless of the injury. The wound 
bled profusely, but the mare was not lame. Many days 
had elapsed before I saw her, and large masses of loose 
flesh were cut from the edges of the wound, without the 
animal showing the slightest sign of suffering pain. The 
processes usually attending sores went on, with the same 
appearances that took place in sores of parts not deprived 
of sensibility. Such extensive injury, however, had been 
done to the joint as rendered the preservation of free 
motion in it very improbable, even were the opening to 
close, which was a matter of doubt, and therefore she 
was destroyed. It appeared clearly from this, that by the 
destruction of sensibility, the repairing powers of the part 
were not injured; but that the natural guard against inju- 
ry being taken away by the division of both nerves, an 


accident was rendered destructive, which, in the usual | 


condition of the foot, might have been less injurious.’ 


Profits of Farming --- Account of Mr 
Stoolfire’s receipts and expenditures 
Mr M. B. Batenam: I am no farmer, but I take 
an interest in every thing that tends to prosper 
the agriculturist. 1n looking over your paper to- 
day, | was not pleased with Mr Stoolfires pros- 
pects for making money. You say, he has 135 
acres of land, and give as the earnings of his la- 
bor and skill, the products of 600 sheep and 20 
head of cattle. 
cent view : 


135 acres, at $40 — $5,400, inter- 
est is 


$324 pr. y 


ar 

Ris own labor and skill, is worth - 350 a 

He hires 2 men at least, say - 200 a 
$874 


CONTRA. 
600 sheep 34 lbs. wool each, ut 25 cents 

his door, is 
20 head of cattle at, say $10 


pr lb. at 


725 


By this caleulation Mr Stoolfire lacks $149 of 


paying his waxy. True, himself and family have 
a living, but how he is to pay for his farm, if he 
is in debt, or how he can build his barns and 
houses and keep every thing in good order, is 





\city friend, in affording him more “ light” in re- 


ithe frequency of failure, and the wear and tear 


The freedom from lameness was of longer dura- | 


He excised a) 
portion of the nerves going both to the inner and outer | 


Let us look at it in a dollar and : ; 
| M. McKeever, from Pennsylvania. 


Joseph Story of Buffalo, N. Y., last year.) This, 
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be much gratified if others of our farming read- 
ers would furnish us with similar statements of 
their operations. We doubt whether many can 
show better results from a small farm than Mr 8, 
We hardly need add any farther testimony re- 
specting the excellent quality of his sheep, but as 
many of our readers are seeking information as to 
the best means of improving their flocks, we will 
again advise those in his part of the State to visit 

r Stoolfire. He will doubtless sell lambs at a 
reasonable price, and we know of none superior 
tothem. We saw fleeces taken from some of his 
yearlings that were very remarkable for weight 
and fineness. Ep. 


more than I can see. Will you give us light on 
this sunject ? And show us little better specimens 
of farming if you have any, and oblige a subseri- 
ber in this City. 
Cincinnati, June 3d, 1846. 
Remarks.— It gives us pleasure to be able to 
comply with the very reasonable request of our 


gard to the results of Mr Stoolfires’ mode of farm- 





ers with a number of similar statements of facts; 


Report of the Committee of the Columbus Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by 
the Horticultural Society of Columbus to examine 
Mr John Burr’s Seedling Strawberries, make the 
following report : 

Mr Burr has exhibited at several times during 
the season, upwards of fifty varieties of new 
seedlings, of two and three year’s growth, bear- 
ing fruit; some of which we deem of superior 
quality, and are very productive, the ground be- 
ing in many places completely covered with large 
and beautiful fruits, surpassing every thing we 
have before seen. We therefore take pleasuce in 
calling attention toa few which have been the 
most fully tested, and named, as well worthy ex- 


amount of capital required, the risks and anxiety, 


of health of body and mind and conscience, we 
\think the balance is decidedly in favor of the 
| FARMER. 
| Mr Stoolfire has at our request sent us a state- 
ment of his 1eceipts and expenditures tor the past 
‘year, (1845,) by which it will be seen that his in- 
come is not derived from wool alone as might 
/have been inferred from our notice before alluded 
to, and that his profits are much greater than our 
city correspondent imagined : 
STATEMENT FOR 1845. 


| My flock of sheep numbered 485 head 
averaged about 3 lbs. each of fine 


wool, which sold at 30 cents - $436 50 | tensive cultivation. : : 
Raised 180 fine lambs, worth $1 25 Burr’s New Pine. — A large fruit, possessing 
| each M 3s is .. 225 00 |4 high aromatic flavor, sweet and delicious ; ber- 
|Gain on 51 head of cattle bought in. ries nearly round, light or pale red ; very early, 
| spring, pastured through the sum- ripening its fruits as soon as Bain’s Extra Early, 
mer and sold in fall 2 Z 300 00 | and of much larger size; & Pistillate flowering 
Sold 75 bushels of wheat at 68 cents 51 00 | plant, very vigorous and productive, and con- 
500 bushels corn not sold worth now tinues long in bearing ; a fruit of surpassing ex- 
about 20 cents - a - 100 00 |cellence. ; 
200 bus oats not sold, worth 16 cents 32 00 Burr’s Ono Mammorn. — Fruit extraordinarily 
133 bus barley sold at 624 cents . 83 124 | large, probably exceeding all others in size, the 
Gain on pork sold, after deducting cost berries averaging much larger than Hovey’s; 
| of hogs < . x ‘ - 47 00 |the fruit is quite distinct in appearance ; form 
‘Increase of horses : ota 30 00 | rather long and somewhat conical ; of a pale red 
or true flesh color ; flavor sweet and excellent; a 
Total income f - $1304 624| Perfect flowering plant; foliage very large; 
enesnenatiinaa strong plants, vigorous and productive. 
ie ; errs ap Rosr.— A large and beautiful rose colored 
Paid for hired men— two in summer fruit, nearly round, possessing a high, rich, sweet, 
| and one in winter : - - 222 00 | and delicious flavor ; a perfect flowering plant, 
For hired girl - ay 15 00 | of strong and vigorous habits; needs another 
we lS UU Ue - : 33 00 | year’s trial to fully test its character for produc- 
| Blacksmithing - - - - - 15 00 tiveness, &c. 
[Store goods - - - - - 100 00 Rivat Hupson.—The plant and fruit of this 
| Extra pasture hired for cattle - . 100 00 | nearly resembles the Hudson, except the stem 
| Lost 8 sheep, died, worth - 8 00 | and fruit are both larger, and not branching so 
’ ———— | much; fruit of a good size, of a dark and shining 
Total expenditures - $493 00 |red, high flavor, with an agreeable acid—thought 


This leaves a nett gain of $811 624 in addition 
to the support of the family, consisting of myself 
|and wife, and five children. If any persons doubt 
the general correctness of the foregoing state- 
ment, | would refer them to Mr Thomas Davis, 
near Zanesville, who lived with me the past 
year; or to my nearest neighbor Mr Benjamin 
| Ruffner. 
| Mr Batenam.— My present flock of sheep con- 
isists of 163 wethers, and 140 ewes from 3 to 6 
|years old, 150, two-year olds, 175 yearling lambs 
and two old bucks; making in all 625. y wool 
clip this year weighed 2024 lbs. washed on the 
sheep, and sold for 30 ets. per pound, cash, to Mr 
(L sold to Mr 


to be superior to the Hudson,and surpassing every 
other kind in productiveness; a female or pistel- 
late flowering plant. 

CoLtumBus.—A large dark colored fruit, nearly 
round, or conical, high flavored, sweet and very 
productive; raised from the seed of Hovey’s—and 
resembles that in the growth and color of the leaf 
—and like it a pistillate plant—but more produc- 
tive. 

Scroto.—A fruit of large size, nearly round, 
dark or deep red, of a rich, sweet and delicious 
flavor; a pistillate plant; of strong and vigorous 
growth, and extremely productive. 

We wouid also call particular attention to the 
variety, called ‘Burr’s Seedling,’ which has been 
cultivated by him for some years, and is now well 
known in this vicinity, as the very best known 
to this committee, for its very high, sweet and 
delicious flavor, its great productiveness, large 





you will see, is an average of about 34 Ibs. per 
head, and the proceeds only a small fraction less 
than $1,00 each, besides the value of the lambs. 
You made a mistake in saying my sheep were 





\inson flock. They were mostly bred from a flock 
brought from Duchess county, N. Y., together 
|with some from Mr Atkinson, near Wheeling, 
/Va., and some from Washington county, Pa.— 


size, early ripening, and long continuance in 
bearing; a perfect flowering plant, and found by 
Mr Burr to be superior to any other for the im- 
pregnation of ail his pistillate varieties; fruit 
nearly round, bright or light red in the sun, a 
light pink or rose in the shade. Al! Mr Burr’s 


principally descendants from the Wells & Dick- 


I lost only twosheep last winter, out of my whole 


flock. 
Respectfully, &e., 
Jacos Srootrire. 
| Near Hebron, Licking Co., O, June 17, 1846. 
*,* Our thanks are due to Mr Stoolfire for his 
prompt compliance with our request. Weshould 





new varieties were a cross between this, the 

Hudson, Methven, and Hovey’s seedlings. 
Respectfully submitted, 

B. Latuam, M. B. Batenam, 

S. Mepary, Jno. Miner, 


Committtce. 
Cotumbus, June 25, 1846. 
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English News == Harvest Prospects, &c. 
Condensed from Wilmer & Smith's European Times, 
dated Liverpool, June Ath, 1846. 

The beautiful weather, which set in with the close of 
May, still continues, and the country in every direction 
presents a smiling and lovely appearance. At present 
there is evidence not only of an abundant, but what is 
better, of an early harvest. The corn [wheat] in most 
districts looks strong and healthy, and the potato, respect- 
ing whieh much misgiving as to the future existed, is 
found to be free from disease, and excellent in all respects. 
Even the famine in Ireland is denuded of its horrors. It 
has assumed less severity than was anticipated, and God’s 
best gift to man—a full granary—seems everywhere 
likely to reward the husbandman’s labor. 

The effect of this state of things on society must be 
beneficial ; its effects on commerce will also be important, 
and speculators in bread stuffs, from the turn which mat- 
ters have taken, will realize less than their anticipated dol- 
lars. 

With abundance, there is always another concomitant, 
cheapness. Not only is Heaven smiling o’er us, but legis- 
lators seem disposed to rescind their poll tax upon bread. 
When the Corn Bill passes— respecting which not the 
shadow of a doubt now exists — immense qantities of corn 
and flour will be released from bond at once, at the lowest 
duty of which the new sliding scale is susceptible, four 
shillings a quarter. The effect of this upon the domestic 
markets will be severely felt. 

The scarcity in Uelgium has induced the government 
of that country to extend the time of the ports being open 
from June Ist to the first of October. But the harvest 
prospects on the continent are scarcely inferior to our 
own. Nevertheless, in a climate so proverbialy fickle as 
our own, there is in the weather, as in love, - many a slip 
’ twixt the cup and the lip.’ 

At Liverroot, fine and good wheats, upon a limited 
demand, receded further in value on the 2d instant, mak- 
ing the decline 2d to 3d per 70 lb from the rates of that 
day week, and all inferior parcels were very unsaleable 
on still lower terms. Indian corn, although a few further 
parcels were taken to-day for shipment to Ireland, must 
be noted 1s per qr below the rates of this day se’nnight. 
Of bonded wheat no sales have been reported to-day ; 
but of Western Canal flour one or two parcels have been 
disposed of 22s 6d per barrel to arrive, and 23s per 195 lb 
is required in store. 

At Lonpon, no improvement has taken place in the 
grain trade. Flour was almost unsaleable, though freely 
offered at the recent reduction. The demand for wheat 
yesterday, June 3, was inactive, and prices, although not 
altered from those of the Ist instant, could hardly be 
maintained. A few parcels of wheat in bend were taken 
on certificates at 10s 6d [ !] per quarter. 

Woot Sates.— The result of the late colonial wool 
sales has not been regarded as satisfrctory by the persons 
connected with that branch of business. Upwards of 
23,(94 bags were included in the quantity offered, of 
which 19,70) bags were colonial. The sales have gener- 
ally gone off at a decline in quotations, and great doubts 
are entertained of a revival for some months to come. 

A London correspondent says: The public sales of 
wool were brought to a close on Saturday last. The at- 
tendance has been good, both of our own as well as for- 
eign buyers. About 16,000 bales have been sold, and 
prices, as compared with those of the last series, show an 
average decline of about 1d to 2d per lb. Many of the 
flocks from Australia and the Cape were in bad condition, 
and this added much to the deterioration. On the whole, 
these sales have gone off as well as could be expected, 
owing to the unsettled state of parliamentary affairs, and 
the tightness of the money market. 

Provisions -— American. — Another month has passed 
over without materially altering the position or prospects 
of trade throughout the country. The stock of beef has 
been largely increased by last month’s arrivals, the great- 
er portion of which being of western cure, shows the 
same deficiency in color which has marked all the pre- 
vious arrivals from that quarter this season ; some of the 
pareeis, under the most favorite brands, being quite black. 
‘The probable cause of this defect is the presence of lime, 
either in the salt or the water of which the pickle is made ; 
but whatever be the cause, the value of western cured 
beef is injuriously affected thereby. Prime parcels of 
beef are much wanted, and would command somewhat 
over our highest quotations ; secondary qualities being 
pressed on the market, have been sold on easier terms. — 
Pork does not sell freely, American shipments not bein 
in favor for ship stores. There is some demand for low 
qualities for export. For bacon there would be a free 
sale, but there have been no arrivals during the past 
month, and there is none on the market. Hams do not 
sell, except to a very limited extent. Of lard, there is 
now a large stock in first hands, the arrivals more than 
keeping pace with the demand. We make Is per cwt re- 
duction on our last quotations, both in barrels and kegs. 
We have no cheese on the market, and consequently can- 
not quote its value accurately. 
English, however, we infer that 54s to 56s could be read- 
ily obtained for the best dairies of American. 

Imports of North American produce, from Ist to 3Ist 
May, 154°, inclusive. — From United States: Beef, 7117 
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tierces, 476 barrels ; Pork, 1228 barrels ; Hams, 2 casks; 
Tallow, 428 hhds, 1061 bris; Lard, 2572 bris, 5756 kegs; 
Hides, 6747 ; Wheat, 65d4 qrs; Flour, 72,268 bris. — 
From Canada: Beef, 125 bris; Pork, 49 bris; Butter, 
84) casks; Ashes, 106 Pot, 76 Pearl ; Wheat, 1355 qrs ; 
Flour, 7445 bris. — (J. & C. Kirkpatrick.) 





No material change has taken place since our last in 
any of the market reports. Prices of farm produce con- 
tinue remarkably low, and much pressure exists in the 
money markets, though it is thought there is evidence of 
slight improvement in the eastern cities. We quote the 
rates of a few loading articles at different points: 


Cincinnati, June 27. — Flour sells at 2.75@2.80 ¥ bbl.; 
Wheat, 50 ets.; Corn, 25@27; Oats, 20@23; Butter, for 
packing, 7 cts, for table, 8@10 cts; Cheese, 5@54 cts; 
Pork, sales of Mess at 9.:0@9.25 ¥ bbl; Wool, the Ga- 
zette quotes full blood 25@25 cts; three-quarter do 24@ 
25 cts; one-half do 2 @23 cts; common to one-quarter 
16@18 cts. 

Cumuicorue, June 27.—Flour, 2.87@3.00 # bbl; 
Wheat, 45 cts; Corn, 16@18; Oats, 124 cts ® bus; But- 
ter, 7@8 cts; Cheese, (@7 cts ¥ lb. 

Massinton, June 24. — Flour, 2.75@2.8)* bbl; fancy 
brands, 3.00@3.25; Wheat, 50 cts; Corn, 25; Oats, 16/@ 
18 cts ® bus; Butter, €@7 cts; Cheese, 5@54 for new, 
and 6@7 ets for old; Wool, common, 18@20 cts; fourth 
blood, 20@22; half to three-fourths, 22@25 cts; full 
blood, 25/29 cts. 

New York, June 25.—- Flour remains very low, large 
sales being made at 4.00@4.64. Wheat is in some de- 
mand for shipment at 85@90 cts; Corn, Southern Yel- 
low, 53@55 cts; Mixed Western, 50 cts. Pork, Ohio 
Mess, brings 10.37@10.50; Prime, 8.00 # bbl. 

Bosron, June 23.— The Atlas says Wool is in good 
demand at the following quotations: Prime, Saxon 
Fleeces, 38@4); American full blood, 35@37; do half 
do, 28@30; Common, to one-fourth breed, 26@28. 

WooL.— The Washington (Penn.) Reporter says : — 
‘ Very little wool has been brought to this town as yet. — 
There appears to be but little anxiety on the part of buy- 
ers. Most of those who buy on commission are limited 
to prices which will not be taken by our farmers. Messrs 
Moore & Black, of Canonsburgh, have bought some 
ninety thousand pounds at very fair prices, say an aver- 
age of 314cents. They paid as high as 40 cents for some 
prime lots. Several of our farmers have gone to Lowell 
with their wool.’ 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, June 30. 
































From the high value of 








GRAIN. PouLTryY. 
Wheat, ® bu., 45 a 47, ‘Turkeys,each, a 
Indian corn, 18 a W Geese, “ a 
Oats, 2% « 14 Ducks, “* a 
PROVISIONS Chickens, ** 6 a & 
Flour retail,bbl., 2.87 «3,00 SUNDRIES. 

100 Tbs, 1,75 a Apples, bu, 

“ Buckwheat, a “ dried, 87 a 1,00 
Indian meal, bu. 25 a Peaches,dried, 240 a 2,50 
Homminy, quart, 34 4 Potatoes Wai x5 
Beef, hd. qr liay, ton, 5,00 «a 

* 400 Ibs., 3.00 23,50 Wood,hard,cord,!25 a@ 1,50 

* fore qr., 2.00 a 250) Balt, bbl, 75 @ipsi 
Pork, mess, bbl. 8,50 a 9,00 Sr 

prime * 6,50 @7,00 SEEDS. 
Hams, country, Ib., 5 a 6 Clover, bu., 4.25 a 450 

* city,cured, 7 a oc Timothy, a 
Lard, Ib., ret., Gi a | Flax, 75 a 81 

* inkgs.orbls. 6 a | Aeur 
Butter, best rolls, Ww a ASHES, a 

* — eommon 8 a y| Pot, 100 Ibe.. 2,75 @ 3,00 

“ in kegs, 6 a 7| Pearl, 3 50) @ 3,75 
Cheese, 5k a 63 Scorched salts, 2,50 @ 
Begs, dozen, 6 a 7\%Vool, common, 18 a bo 
Maple sugar, Ib. 5 6\ *,. half bI'd, 0 a 23 

“molasses, gal, 50 | full bI'd, a 
Honey comb, Ib. WwW @ 12} 

* strained Wha 4, 

a — 
GREAT SALE OF BLOODED CATTLE, 


— Subscriber will sell at public auction, on Wednesday, July 
29, 1646, at his Farm, on Paint Hill, near Chillicothe, an exten- 
sive lotof THOROUGH BRED IMPROVED SHORT HORNED 
DURHAM CATTLE, bred from those imported by the Ohio Im- 
porting Company in 1834, 35, and "36; consisting of about 65 HEAD 
OF BULLS, COWS, HEIFERS, and CALVES, thoroughbred, 
together with about 30 HEAD OF MIXED BLOOD. 
The pedigree of the above cattle will be given on the day of sale. 
The Subseriber will have no by-bidders, and the whole stock will 
| be sold to the highest and best bidder, the owner reserving one bid 
only, on five or six head. 
Terms or Sate.—A credit of twelve months will be given, with 
approved security, or ten per cent. discount for cash. 
The eattie can be examined at any time between now and the day 
of sale, by calling on the subscriber. 
The reason why the subscriber wishes to sell the above cattle is, 
that his stock is getting too large for him to superintend in his ad- 


vanced stage of life. GEORGE RENICK, 
Chillicothe, July 1, 1846. 





| Portage Mutual Fire Jnsurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES $400,000. 





Agents at,most of the principal towns in the State. 


EXTRACT OF COFFEE. 


HE attention of the public is respectfully invited to this new, 
valuable, and wholesome article, the Extract of Coffee. We 
hesitate not to pronounce this the most important improvement that 
has been made for years, and its excellent quatities have only 
to be known, in order that they may be fully appreciated by the pub- 
lic. In Western Pennsylvania, part of Ohio aud Virginia, it is used 
in almost every family.and all those who once get the taste of the 
Extract, will net do without it, on account of the rich and delicious 
Coifee taste it has. 

Dinecrions ror Maxine Corree.—Take, toa gallon of boiling 
water, a tale spoon full of Extract, and two table spoons full of 
roasted and coarsely ground Coffee, boil them the same length of 
time required to make common Coffee, stir it once, settle it with a 
little cold water, and a better, cheaper and more wholesome bever- 
age is obtained than that which is made from the pure store Coffee. 
No article for clearing is required. 

The great saving of Coffee is at once perceived when we say that 
one pound of the Extract of Coffee will go as far as ten pounds of 
store Coffee. Store coffee is added only to give it favor. This high- 
ly useful improvement is now before the public. The subscriber 
respectfully requests them to test its merits, fully satisfied that they 
will find it a delicious beverage, and one superior in every respect 
to that which is now so generally used. For sale, wholesale and 
retail, by DR. GEORGE FELIX, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The only manufacturer and proprietor in the United States. All 
orders addressed to him, with the money enclosed, will be promptly 
attended to. 

Price, wholesale, $16 per 100 Ibs. Tin cans according to size,— 
Those who buy wholesale, to sell again, will have it something low - 
er. say, buy 500 Ibs. at a time. 

*,* The Extract is made of Succory root, Carrot root, Coffee and 
Sugar, through a chemical process. 

The following gentlemen sell the Extract in the State of Ohio :— 
James Johnston, Antrim, Guernsey Co.; J. Sanhey & Co., London- 
derry; John Phipps, Smyrna, Harrison Co.; Hogg & Parrish, Moore- 
field; Samuel Hamilton, Cadiz; Paul & Richardson; P. & J. Carter, 
Bloomfield, Jetferson Co.; Robert MeCoy Wintersville; William 
Lyon, Wellsville, Columbiana Co.. several places, New Lisbon; 
the brothers Trescotts, >alem, Columbiana Co.; Wm. Week, 
Youngstown, Mahoning Co.; James Brown, Lowell, Washington 


Co.; also, all through Beaver county, Pa.; Wheeling, and about 
Morgantown, Va. 


July 1, 1846. 





FARMERS’ HARDWARE. 
r P. ELLIS & Co., at the old stand of R. Ellis & Co., have 
« now on hand a large and complete assortment of Hardware, 
Cutlery, Lron, Nails, Glass, Steel and Castings; also Farming and 
Mechanica! Too!s, and every article in the Hardware line, whieh 
they are now selling at pricas lower than ever before offered in 








TPVHE Oldest, the Largest, and richest Company in the West.— 


Columbus, 


Among their assortment, may be found the following, for Far- 
mers’ use, viz: 


40 doz. Blood's steel-back Gr 


ass and Cradle Scythes—warranted. 
25 “ Waldron’s “ « do, 
20 “ Farwell’s “ “ do, 
2 “ Harris’ “ bd do. 
35 “ Nelson’s cast stee! Sickles. 


12 gross Cummington 
genuine, and not to glaze. 

4 doz. Salisbury’s warranted Cradles, with Patent Scythes. 

<0“ Lemson’s celebrated Massachusetts Patent Scythe Snaths. 

30“ Granville Hay Rakes, Bow and Common. 

Also Hay Grain, and Manure Forks, Grain Scoops, Shovels 
Spades, Hoes, Grubbing Hoes, Axes &c., &c. ; 

Give us acallif you want bargains. 


Quinebaug Scythe Stones—warranted 


T. P. Ellis & Co. 
Columbus, June 15, 1846, 





SUBSOIL PLOWS, 
eet after the New England approved model, and just 
- the implements for improving heavy soils. 


For sale at Martin's Ferry, Belmont co., O.,—one mile above 
Wheeling, on the Ohio River. 


WOOD & CATTELL. 

IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 
Prrts’ Parent Grain Serararor. — Manufactured by H. D. 

Jameson, Massillon, Ohio. 

rPHIS MACHINE is rortascx, only requiring about 30 minutes 
to putup for use, in the field or barn. It thrashes, carries off 
the straw, fans [cleans] the grain in the most perfeat manner, and 
deposites it in a bag or box, ready for market, all at one operation— 
thus effect ing a great saving of hands in attendance; and thrashing 
and cleaning from 200 to 500 bushels per day, with great ease to all 
concerned. The machines are simple, strong, and durable in their 
construction, and not liable to get out of order—often thrashing and 
cleaning from ten to fifteen thousand bushels without repair. 
June |, 1846.—3t. 


Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ELLIOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


rue proprietors of this Nursery offer for sale one of the largest 
stocks of Fruit and Ornamenial 'I'rees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c., 
ever offered in Ohio, 
Orders through the Post Office or otherwise, will receive prompt 
attention, and when desired, trees will be packed in such order that 


they may be conveyed many hundred miles without it jury. 
Cleveland, May J, 1846. 


SEED STORE. 
ELY & CAMPBELL, 
23, Lower Market Street, Cincinnati. 


ILL pay cash at the best market rates for Clover, Timothy; 
Orchard grass, Blue grass, Red Top, F) ax and Mustard seed 
&e. Keep constantly on hand, and for sale, all kinds of Garden, 
Flower and field seeds, Also, Agricultural [mpiements, Agricultu- 























raland Horticultural books and papers. They also execute all or- 
ders for Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c. . 





